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NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 


CHAPTER    XII. 

••CORNERS"  AND  THEIR  EFFECT  ON  VALUES.. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  "Corners"  and  "Futures." — 
Speculation  Beneficial  to  the  Country  at  Large. — 
A  Regulator  of  Values,  and  an  Important  Agent  in 
THE  Pretention  of  Panics. — "Corners"  in  all  kinds 
op  Business. — How  A.  T.  Stewart  made  "  Corners." — 
All  Importing  Firms  deal  in  "Futures."— Legisla- 
tion Against  "Corners"  would  stop  Enterprise  and 
cause  stagnation  in  Business. — Only  the  Conspira- 
tors THEMSELTES  GET  HURT  IN  "  CORNERS." — ThE  BlACK 

Friday  "  Corner."— Speculation  in  Grain  Beneficial^ 
TO  Consumers. 

THE  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  organized  after  tbe  same 
manner  as  a  social  dub,  such  as  the  Union  League,  the 
Union  or  the  Manhattan,  and  not  under  a  special  charter 
from  the  Legislature.  Hence  it  is  protected  from  the  inter- 
ference of  that  honorable  body. 

Although  yarious  attempts  have  been  made,  from  time  to<^ 
time,  at  Albany,  to  levy  taxes  upon  the  transactions  of 
the  Exchange,  and  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  specula- 
tion and  investment  in  many  other  ways,  these  legislative 
designs  have  hitherto  been  happily  frustrated. 

Shortly  after  the  memorable  "corner"  in  Hannibal  A  St.. 
Jo. ,  in  1 881,  another  attempt  was  made  by  the  Legislature  ta 
force  Wall  Street  matters  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Albany^ 
lobbyists  and  "  scalpers." 

The  newspaper  articles  on  the  subject  of  the  "  corner''  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  then  in  session,, 
and  naturally  suggested  to  some  of  tbe  wiseacres  of  that, 
dignified  and  incorruptible  body  that  the  ''corner"  afforded 
an  excellent  opportunity,  when  the  public  mind  was  excited 
on  the  subject,  to  raise  an  outcry  against  the  shocking  im* 
morality  of  such  huge  speculations. 


b 


pmiperoU3  al  his  expense  were  highly  elated.     They  coo 

.deredit  a  great  thing  to  have  caught  the  wily  old  Daniel 

«ipp.ng.      He  MS  accordingly  made  the  victim  of  mnch 

lUdryand  jesting  for  several  day,  in  Wall  Street.    Some 

•  the  young  men  carried  the  .joke  so  far  as  to  meet  him 

laugh  sigmfieanlly  and  irritatingly  i„  his  face.     He 

.ed  to  take  It  all  m  good  part,  tor  he  had  a  happy  fl„ 

mmal  spirits,  but  lio  had  a  terrible  rod  in  pickle  for 

«Ioungmen  who  were  making  liim  an  object  of  ridicule 


moaore  oecame  invoivea  iQ  cue  Xjrie  maiier  wiw  urew  ana 
his  partners,  it  will  be  uecessarj  to  take  a  brief  lesume  of 
the  history  of  a  few  of  hia  other  promineat  deals,  more  fully 
dwelt  apon  elsewhere. 
In  1860  Harlem   stock  had  sold  as  low  as  eight  or  nino 


found  that  peace  beyond  the  tomb  whiah  the  ordinary  speo- 
nlator  in  Wall  Street  can  seldom  or  never  hope  to  aohiere 
on  this  aide  of  "  that  beautiful  shote." 


■wno  uave  iosl  aioii  tmuaee,  uubtjuiiu  wasiij'  yrt 
eaeily  ented  when  they  happeo. 

These  are  the  notions  of  mere  surface  observers.  They 
may  bo  in  a  measure  true,  when  applied  to  the  markets  of 
some  of  the  older  countries,  whose  business  moves  in  long- 
establiahed  grooves  and  embraces  but  little  of  the  risk 
attendant  on  new  enterprises.  In  France  and  Germany, 
for  instance,  the  hazards  of  business  are  alInu!^t  entirely 
confined  to  the  accidents  of  political  events  ;  and  such  na- 
tions are  comparatively  exempt  from  panics  due  to  purely 
commercial  causes.  In  the  United  States,  panics  arise, 
principally,  from  causes  from  which  European  countries  are 
«xempt. 


circamstances,  a  fund  would  be  provided  for  mitigatiDg  the 
force  of  the  crisis,  and  the  danger  might  bo  gradually  tided 
over  ;  but,  as  it  is,  the  bankiicaii  legally  do  littlei  or  nothing 
to  avert   panic  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  law  compels  them  to 


regarded  as  slow  and  phlegmatic,  without  manifestiag  any 
special  parts  that  indicated  superior  brilliancy  a^  a  financier. 
He  first  distinguislicd  liimself  in  Wall  Street  during  the 
speculatire  furore  of  1879,  and  came  to  the  front  then  with 
sudden  and  aurprisiag  activity.  He  carved  out  an  ongin;il 
lonrse  for  himself  in  speculation— so  original,  in  fact,  as  to 
dtamp  the  enterprises  with  which  he  became  identified  wilh 
'lis  name.     The  Seaey  proiiertics  became  almost  as  famiiiiii- 


a  bank  bj  a&j  of  its  officials,  is  probably  not  on  record  in 
the  whole  histor;  o{  this  kind  of  manipulation. 

When   the  President   represented   to   the  Cashier,  every 
evening,  that  he  had  lent  specified  sums  on  certain  secor- 


its  charter,  which  would  e^tpire  in  1836.  A  bill  was  passed 
by  Congress  to  re  charter  the  bank.  The  bill  was  vetoed 
by  the  President  for  the  reason  above  stated.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Treasurer  announced,  by  order  of  the  Preai 


xpresslj  to  deceive  and  mislead,  fiud  a  wide  eirculatioa 


^/^^^^L^ZiL^ 


In  his  capture  of  Northern  Pacific  be  seems  to  liavc 
followed  the  methods  of  the  elder  Vanderbilt  very  closelj", 
with  the  important  exception  that  he  failed  in  the  consum- 
mation of  his  purpose.  Vanderbilt  always,  eventually,  tri- 
umphed. 

Villard  was  the  chief  agent  in  forming  the  Oregon  Rail- 
way and  Navigatiim  Company,  which  was  organized  for  t!ie 


saperior,  and  was  only  equalled  hy  Mr.  George  I.  Seney,  in 


r»9 


promptitade  of  the  genius  that  stood  before  Aladdin  vheDhe 
tonched  his  wonderful  lamp  or  rubbed  Lis  magia  riug. 

This  self-sacrificing  friendship  and  ardent  devotion  on 
llie  part  of  Mr.  Ward  was  recognized  by  Mr.  Keene  in  the 
moat  tangible  manner.  He  made  an  investment  for  his  pro- 
tege, of  $60,000  in  solid  securities,  placing  them  in  the  hands 
of  tmatees,  so  that  his  ward  received  the  income  therefrom 
of  three  thousand  dollars,  as  an  annuity,  tor  life. 


realized.  The  hundreds  of  millions  of  wealth  bo  suddenly 
accnmolated  bj  our  iailroa,d  monarclis  is  tlie  measure  of 
this  iniquitous  taxation,  this  perverted  disttibutiou  of  wealth. 
This  creation  of  a  powerful  aristocracy-  of  wealth,  which 
originated  in  a  diseased  sj  stem  of  finance,  must  ultimately 
become  a  source  of  very  serious  social  and  political  dis- 
order. The  descendants  of  the  niushroom  milliouaires  of 
'he  present  generation  will  consolidate  into  a  broad  and 
Imost  omnipotent  money  power,  wliose  sympathies  and  in- 


How   A   SOTKBEiaH  SoTTTHBBN  StATB  CHEATED  THE  NoBTH- 

EBN  Uen  who  Helped  Heb  im  Distbebs.— A.  Kew 
Wai  to  Pai  Old  Dbbtb.— Cancellatiom  Et  ^pd-  ^ 
SL&Tioy  of  Just  Claihb  fob  Cash  Zxianed  to  Sus- 
tain THE  StATB  GoVERSltENT,  BtJILD  POBLIO  80HOOLS 

AND  Make  IIeeded  Ikpboteicents.— Bottom  Facts 
or  THE  Outrage. — ^Thb  Recent  Attempt  to  Place  a 
New  Ibsue  of  Georgia  Boims  os  the  Mareet,  while 
the  Old  Oneb  Bejuin  Unpaid. — The  Cake  Before  the   - 

ATTOBNEI-GETfEBAL  OF  THE  BtATB  OF  New  YcBK. — Hb 

Examines  the  Leoal  Status  of  the  Bonds  in  Conneo- 
TlON  WITH  the  Sattnos  Banks. — His  Decision  Pbohib- 

ITS     THESE    InBTTTDTIONS   FBOM    InvESTINQ    THE    HaED 

Eabntngs  of  the  Woekinq  People  in  these  Doubtful 
AND  Danoerocb  Secdbities. — A  Bold  Effort  to  hatb 
THE  Fresh  Issue  of  Geobqia  Paper  Put  Upon  the 
List  of  Legitimate  Secubitieb  of  the  New  Tore 
Stock  Exchakge  Firmly  Opposed  and  Eventually 
Fbustbated.— Eeflections  on  iHE  Bad  Policy  which 
Advocated  Bepudiation  and  Has  Iniured  Georgia 
Credit  is  the  Eyes  of  the  Wobld. — Genebal  Obseb- 
VATiONS  upon  thb  Natdbe  OF  Bepudiation  of  States' 
Debts,  and  the  Mobal  Influence  oif .the  General 
'  Credit  of  the  United  States.— Successful  Appeal  op 
Bondholders  of  the  Bepudiateij  Bonds  to  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

OKE  of  the  saddest  events  of  my  business  experieaoe 
arose  from  the  purest  motiTes  on  mj  part,  to  aid  the 
South  in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  in  the  way  of  which, 
as  I  have  stated  in  the  previous  chapter,  President  Johnsou 
tiuew  the  greatest  obstacles. 

I  Tentored  my  money  and  offered  my  friendship  at  a  time 
when  that  section  of  the  coontry  stood  in  need  of  both 


railroadB,  ssa  reiusing  loose  peopie  a  Hearing  in  courts  ot 
our  own  creation,  before  judgeaot  oar  own  election,  indicate 
a  want  of  confidence  in  the  justice  of  our  cause '(  The  Ter- 
ritory and  State  of  Minnesota  nsed  other  people's  monej  to 
open  ap  her  lands  by  the  oonstnictiqn  of  railroads,  just  as 
Georgia  did,  pledged  the  faith  of  the  Ktate  for  repayment,  and 
then  repudiated,  ]iist  as  Georgia  did.  Af  tec  twenty  years' 
delay,  justice  has  been  done,  and  her  obligations,  as  ascer- 
tained through  her  court,  have  been  paid.    I  have  faith  to 


make  these  iDqairies  now,  as  the  ex-GoverDor  was  presentand 
might  not  be  at  the  adjoTiroed  meeting.    Mr.  Clews  leqnested 


obligBtions.  1  have  no  lot  or  part  in  any  scheme  or  com- 
biD&tion  b;  or  throDf;;]i  which  public  attention  ia  or  has  been 
"■ailed  to  tbis  matter.  My  attitude  is  that  of  a  private  citizen 
who  has  as  bigh  a  regard  for  the  honor  and  good  name  of 
Georgia  as  any  man  within  her  borders.  I  never  obtrude 
"  the  oood  question  "  upon  the  public  attention.     But  when 


time  to  time  as  collateral,  being  put  up  at  60  cents  on  tUe 
dollar  ;  and  when  we  afterwards  received  a  large  installmeut 
of  the  gold  quarterly  7  per  cent,  boada,  having  at  that  time 
an  excess  of  collateral  in  our  hands,  we  voluntarily  for- 


the  pastime  of  firing  off  a  few  good-natured  jokes  at  the 
Uilor  of  Tennessee,  who,  by  a  mysterious  fate,  had  been 
lUBed  to  SQch  a  dizzy  eminence.     These  jests  were  taken 
■  aerious];  by  the  President,  whose  hot  Southern  blood  be- 
I  came  so  aroused  that  he  forgot  the  dignity  of  his  office  and 
;  station  and  condeBceuded  to  bandy  words,  and  exchange 
!  terms  of  ribaldry  with  people  in  the  crowd.     He  then  be- 
!  came  a  butt  for  savage  ridionle.    A.  small  black  Bag  was  ex- 
hibited which  seemed  to  have  the  same  effect  upon  him  as 
:   a  red  rag  has  upon  a  Texan  steer. 

I  The  President  became  fnrious,  and  losing  entire  control 
;  of  himself,  pointed  towards  a  man  in  the  crowd  saying, "Who 
!  b  Qiat  man  who  dares  to  hoist  that  black  flag.  Let  him 
.    come  up  here  and  I  will  tell  him  what  I  think  of  him." 

'"his  descent  of  personal  dignity  on  the  part  of  the  Pres- 

'.        lit  vr&s  received  by  the  audience  with  a  feeling  of  ineff- 

e  disgust.     He  had  stooped  beneath  the  level  of  the 

irage  electioneering  stump    speaker.      He   was  greeted 


as  they  would  be,  would  have  compelled  our  soldiers  ,to  (li^; 
the  rebels  against  the  meD  in  New  Orleaua  who  had  remaioed, 
loyal  daring  the  war,  and  Boaght  to  aid  and  support,  by. 
official  sanctiou,  the  persons  who  designed  to  suppress^  by 
arrest  and  criminal  process  under  color  of  the  law,  the 
meeting  of  the  Convention ;  and  all  this  although  the  Con-, 
vention  was  called  with  the  sanction  of  the  Governor  And 
by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  Lousiaoa 
claiming  to  act  as  President  of  the  Convention.  Thf  effect 
of  the  action  of  the  President  was  to  encourage  the  heart,  to 
strengthen  the  hand,  and  to  hold  up  the  arms  of  (hose  who 
intended  to  prevent  the  Convention  from  assembling. 

The  President's  opposition  to  the  Beconfitroction  Bill 
probably  rendered  him  more  nnpopolar  than  any  other, 
execotive  act  during  his  administration'  The  bill  was 
passed  by  large  majorities  in  both  Houses  <){  Congress. 

The  President's  repudiation  scheme  was  another  very, 
mipopolar  reconunendation,  for  which  he  was  very  strongly 
reproved  by  the  action  of  Congress.    He  stated  in  hie  mes- 
sage of  December,  1868:  "That  the  holders  of  o(ir   seoor- 
ities  have  already  received  upon  their  bonds  a  larger  amount 
than  their  original  investments,  measured  by  the  gold  stand- 
ard.   Upon  this  statement  of  facts,  it  would  seem  bat  jost 
and  equitable  that  the  six  per  cent,  interest  now  paid  by  the 
Qovemment  should  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  prin- 
cipal, in  semi-annual  instalments,  which  in  stiteen  years  and 
it  months  would  liquidate  the  entire  national  debt." 
his  clause  of  the  President's  message  was  condemned  by 
timoat  unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses. 


coorage  had  been  chiefly  iasimmental  iu  preeerviag  to  the 
oooot^  the  blessing  of  a  Bepablicaa  form  of  Government. 
For  this  boon  no  people  coald  ever  be  too  profuse  iu  the 
manifestations  of  their  gratitude. 

This  was  the  patriotic  feeling  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the 
peoole  at  large,  but  there  was  a  secret  morement  engineered 
bj  ''sore-head"  politicians,  behind  vhom  were  even  more 
dangerous  enemies,  to  thwart  patriotic  purposes.  Some  of 
these  conspirators  had  been  brooding  over  latent  schemes  of 
anarchy  for  a  long  period,  and  had  been  attempting  to  put  . 
■them  in  organic  shape  before  half  the  first  term  of  General 
Grant  had  expired.  They  were  hard  at  work  training  public 
opinion,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  prevent  Grant's 
renomination. 

This  hostile  element  was  sedulously  hatching  scandals 
and  ventilating  them  iu  subsidized  newspapers,  and  through 
various  other  disreputable  channels. 

This  opposition  increased  in  violence  and  intensity,  ar 
a8  the  time  approached  when  the  country  was  to  choose 
nett  President,  the  renomination  of  General  Grant  beoa 


coDnecnoQ,  to  state  inai  ue  waa  not  lo  Diame,  as  an  exuaust;- 
ive  ioTdstigatioii  by  the  GoTeming  Committee  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  showed  that  his  trouble  chiefly  arose  through 


^'^ 


selm,  and  tbej  had  Dot  near  bo  much  money  to  begin  with, 
bat  had  the  advantage  of  the  Vanderbilts  in  their  locations 
and  in  their  methods  of  combination.  These  methods,  as  I 
have  observed  elsewhere,  could  only  be  attained  through 
the  Hebrew  religion.  Bj  the  provisions  of  the  remarkable 
will,  which  revealed  such  enonnotiB  wealth  as  to  make  almost 
ever;  other  millionaire  feel  comparatively  poor,  the  greater 
portion  of  200  million  dollars  was  divided  among  the  eight 
children  of  the  testator.  Millions  were  distributed  in  this 
case  as  other  millionaires  have  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing 
with  thousands.  The  ordinary  human  mind  fails  to  grasp 
the  idea  of  such  a  vast  amount  of  wealth.  If  converted  into 
gold  it  would  have  weighed  600  tons,  and  it  would  have 
taken  500  strong  horses  to  draw  it  from  the  Grand  Central 
Depot  to  the  Sub-Treasury  in  Wall  street.  If  it  had  been 
all  ill  gold  or  silver  dollars,  or  even  in  greenbacks,  it  would 
have  taken  Vanderbilt  liimself,  ^\-orking  eight  hoars  a  day, 
over  thirty  years  to  count  it.  If  the  first  of  the  Vanderbilts 
had  been  a.  contemporary  of  old  Adam,  according  to  the 
Mosaic  account,  and  had  then  started  as  president  of  a  rail- 
road through  Palestine,  with  a  salary  of  $30,000  a  year,  sav- 
ing all  this  money  and  living  on  perquisites,  the  sitoation 
being  continued  in  the  male  line  to  the  present  day,  the  sum 
total  of  all  the  family  savings  thus  accomolated  would  not 
amount  to  the  fortune  left  by  Wm.  H.  Vanderbilt,  unless 
this  original  $30,000  had  been  placed  at  compound  interest, 
and  that  in  a  bank  from  which  young  Napoleons  of  finance 
had  been  strictly  excluded. 

The  will  itself  afibrds  one  of  the  best  tests  on  record  of 
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He  is  married  to  MisB  Alva  Snuth,  the  daughter  of  a  ipealthj 
merchant  of  Savannah.  She  is  a  leading  lady  io  society, 
considerably  above  the  average  in  good  looks,  and  possessed 
of  rare  conversational  powers,  with  an  ample  fond  of  wit 
aod  humor.    They  have  three  children. 

Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt,  the  third  son  of  the  late  million- 
aire, seemed  to  have  had  a  greater  desire  for  study  than  tho 
two  former,  hence  after  going  through  the  ordinary  courae 
for  boys  at  home,  he  went  to  Yale,  where  he  graduated  in  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School.  Thus  equipped  he  went  into  his 
father's  office,  and  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  general  routine  of  the  whole  business,  in  every  depart- 
meat. 

He  married  Mrs.  Torrance,  formerly  the  wife  of  his  consio- 
Toung  Vanderbilt  fell  in  love  with  her  and  married  her  in 
a  year  afterward.  She  is  an  exceedingly  attractive  woman, 
and  the  union  is  a  very  happy  one.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  gave 
J^'rederick  the  house  at  Fortieth  street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  in 
which  he  himself  had  resided  prior  to  his  removal  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue  palace.  This  house  was  built  by  the  old  Com- 
modore for  liis  son  W.  H.  It  was  considered  to  be  the  finest 
residence  in  the  city  at  the  time  of  its  completion. 

George  W.  Vanderbilt,  the  youogeat  of  the  four  sons,  is 
now  about  25  years  of  age.  He  is  not  so  robust  as  the 
others,  but  enjoys  pretty  good  health.  He  manifested  a 
decided  tendency  at  an  early  age  for  study  and  reading. 


ANSELM  MAVER  ROTHSCHILD,     CHARLES  ROTHSCHILD, 

Head  of  the  Houie  ■tPnokroit,  H«d  of  the  old  R«ur  at 
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This  system  continues,  and  though  the  original  five  brothers 
have  all  passed  over  to  the  majority,  the  last  of  them,  James, 
having  died  in  Paris  in  1868,  at  the  ripe  age  of  76,  yet  the 
representatives  of  the  house  in  the  large  cities  of  Europe 
sustain  the  principles  of  union,  harmony  and  consolidation 
laid  down  by  old  Anselm  Mayer  Rothschild.  Although  this 
union  has  been  the  great  source  of  the  Bothschilds'  success, 
it  would  be  hopeless,  however,  for  any  other  parent  outside 
the  Hebrew  race  to  imitate  the  injunction  of  old  Bothschild. 
The  idea  of  an  equal  division  of  the  profits  could  not  be  en- 
tertained for  a  moment  by  an  American.  The  socialistic 
family  tie  that  enjoined  such  an  arrangement  could  only  be 
rendered  binding  through  the  power  of  the  Hebrew  religion. 
Just  imagine  how  an  American  would  feel  if  by  some  lucky 
turn  of  fortune^  like  that  of  Nathan  Bothschild  in  London, 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  should  make  six  millions 
in  a  day,  and  bo  requested  to  divide  it  with  his  four 
brothers  I  He  would  sooner  spend  a  million  of  it  to  try  and 
break  the  old  man'3  will,  and  employ  several  of  the  best 
eophistical  lawyers  he  could  find  to  prove  that  his  father 
was  demented. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  elder  Bothschild  died  worth  15  or 
W  millions,  but  this  is  in  a  great  measure  merely  conjecture, 
as  nobody  outside  the  family  ever  knew  what  their  real  wealth 
was,  this  fact  having  always  been  kept  an  inviolate  family 
secret.  It  must  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  the  old  man,  that  in 
Lis  latter  days,  instead  of  becoming  stingy,  as  many  do,  he 
was  quite  liberal,  and,  according  to  the  scriptural  injunction, 
distributed  his  alms  in  secret,  without  even  permitting  his 
sons  to  know  anything  about  the  matter.  He  contributed 
largely  to  various  charities  in  the  same  way.  It  is  said  he 
would  go  through  the  poverty-stricken  districts  of  the  city 
after  night,  giving  money  to  the  needy,  from  whom  he  would 
retreat  before  giving  them  time  to  thank  him  for  his  benefi- 
cence. He  had  a  notion  that  those  who  gave  without  re- 
ceiving thanks  were  greater  favorites  with  the  Divine  Bein^^ 
who  rules  the  destinies  of  man. 


tioas,  estimated  by  the  conservatiTe  standsid  of  old  Cohen. 
Nathan  wasrery  fortunate  in  his  specolEitive  venttires  in  the 
poblio  funds,  and  managed  to  get  himself  introduced  ao  as 
to  do  considerable  business  for  the  GoTernment  in  its  trans- 
actions on  the  Continent.  His  first  introduction  to  theOovem- 
ment  vas  throogh  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  during  hia 
pemnsolar  campaigns  had  made  drafts  that  the  Treasury  of 
Qreat  Britain  w&s  dilatory  in  iaeeting.  Nathan  purchased 
these  drafts  at  a  large  discount.  He  afterwards  renewed 
them  to  the  Qorernment,  and  they  were  eventually  redeemed 
at  par.  This  was  the  means  of  bringing  him  into  confiden- 
tial relations  with  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain,  and  he 
was  entirely  trusted  as  their  chief  agent  in  all  their  finan- 
cial matters  on  the  Continent.  This  gave  him  immense 
advantage  in  speculating,  and  enabled  him  to  give  his 
brothers  in  the  other  great  capitals  of  Europe  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  and  inside  information,  which  put  them 
in  a  position  to  speculate  with  success  in  the  funds  of  their 
respective  Governments.  Nathan  had  made  arrangements 
tQ  get  the  very  latest  information  from  Frankfort,  then  the 
centre  of  European  financiering,  by  well  trained  carrier 
pigeons.  He  had  also  several  boats  of  his  own  by  which 
*t  send  personal  messages  across  the  channel  in  cases 
berfi  these  were  requisite,  and  a  boat  always  in  readiness 
•  a  moment's  notice  in  case  his  presence  ^ould  be  indis- 
ensable  at  the  great  money  centre,  and  the  central  counting 
od  clearing  house  of  the  family. 
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tribntea  oBoally  inherent  in  a  bull,  he  has  always  been  a 
beu  in  his  traasactdoiiB. 

This  genial,  benevolent  and  high  spirited  man  has  never 
been  known  to  believe  that  there  waa  any  value  in  any 
property. 

If  he  ever  by  chance  happened  to  make  any  money  on 


One  of  Travers'  best  bon  mots  was  inspired  by  the  sight 
of  the  Siamese  Twins.  After  carefully  ezamimng  the 
mysterious  ligature  that  had  boiind  them  together  from 
birUi,  he  looked  up  blankly  at  them  and  said,  "B-b~br- 
brothers,  I  presume." 

Among  Travers*  ooatemporaries,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Frost 
was  very  well  known  a  few  years  ago.  His  specialty  was 
purchasing  the  junior  securities  of  foreclosed  railroads  which 
were  supposed  to  be  wiped  out,  so  far  aa  any  visible  element 
of  value  wae  concerned 

Then,  at  a  time  when  it  wae  quite  inoonvenient  for  the  re- 
organized companies,  he  would  pounce  down  upon '  them 
with  some  sort  of  vexatious  litigation,  and  would  often  levy 
on  the  bank  balances  of  these  corporations  as  a  part  of  his 
proceedings  and  peculiar  methods  of  management.  He 
was  enabled  to  take  such  action  as  they  were  foreign  corpor- 
ations. In  this  way  he  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  for 
these  corporations  to  defend  the  varioiia  suits  in  law  en- 
^neered  by  him,  and  rendered  their  existence  exceedingly 
uncomfortable  by  placing  their  money  in  a  tight  place  and 
cstting  off  the  interest. 

These  peculiar  methods  of  financiering  identified  Mr. 
Frost  in  a  measure  with  Wall  Street  men,  as  a  character 
whom  most  of  the  bankers  and  brokers  who  had  any  deal- 
ing with  him  have  had  good  reason  to  remember  feelingly, 
^^ost  had  bushy,  white  curly  hair,  a  beardless,  full  face,  and 
very  red  nose,  which  could  only  be  acquired  at  consider- 

ble  expense  or  as  the  result  of  chronic  dyspepsiu.     There 

1  no  evidence,  however,  that  he  was  a  victim  of  this  natural 


that  banks  and  iusorance  societies  flourialied  bj  devou. 
tbeir  BhareholderB*  capital.  The  papers  of  1872  said  tha 
one  year  we  had  exposed  and  destroyed  nearlj  ereiy  frsi 


HaatingtOD,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
peudence,  who  was  also  President  of  the  Contiueatal  Con- 
gress and  Governor  and  Chief  Justice  of  CoQuecticat ;  and 
also  Bishop  F.  D.  Huotiugton  and  the  artist  Daniel  Hnnt- 
ington.     C.  F.  Huntington's  father  was  a  fanner  and  smaU 
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on  the  Pacific  slope.  Califoniia,  however,  was  isolated. 
It  was  a  long  trip  over  the  plaius  by  wagon  trains  to  the 
nearest  point  of  commercial  importance  east  of  the  Bocky 
Uoostains,  and  the  ocean  voyage  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  was  long  and  slow.  A  railroad  to  the  East  was  im- 
Deratively   needed,   in   order   to   develop  the  enormous  re- 


ing  a  cou^iait)  euaoauuu  wumu  never  uuuumu  uivui  wjuaru 
more  than  barely  euoagh  to  lire  upon.  Thej  become,  in 
manj  cases,  ill-paid  book-keepers,  entry  clerks,  salesmen, 
car  conductors,  postmen,  and  sometimes  find  themselves 
obliged  to  turn  their  hands  to  Iiard  manual  labor,  or  else 
starve.  Senator  Stanford's  beneficent  plan,  then,  of  giving 
the  yonng  sncb  a  practical  education  that  they  can  face  the 
irorld  with  confidence  and  with  a  reasonable  certainty  of 
remunerative  employment,  or  with  the  requisite  knowledge 
to  guide  them  in  enterprises  of  their  own,  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation,  and  his  example  is  likewise  worthy 
of  the  emulation  of  gentlemen  with  millions  to  spare  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  If  Samuel  J.  Tilden  had  endowed  a 
university  of  this  kind  he  would  have  been  a  far  greater 
benefactor  in  many  respects  than  he  has  undoubtedly  shown 
himself  in  his  will.  Governor  Stanford's  great  ranch,  which 
is  to  become  a  seat  of  learning,  is  situated  about  82  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  and  promises  to  be  the  eduoational 
Mecca  of  the  Pacific  Slope.  His  fortune,  notwithstanding 
thia  princely  donation,  is  still  enormous,  amounting  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty  million  dollars. 

Dabtos  O.  Mills. 
One  of  the  most  notable  figures  daily  seen  on  Wall  Street 
is  a  man  about  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  with  hand- 
some, florid  features  and  a  firm  jaw,  indicative  of  great 
decision  of  character.  He  is  now  about  fifty  eight  years  of 
age,  and  is  as  industrious  and  energetic  as  when  he  began 
Ma  eventful  career.  It  is  Darius  0.  Mills.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  astute  and  one  of  the  boldest  financiers  in  this 
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Gonntry.    He  has  the  courage  of  aBichelien,  joined  to  thai 
famous  statesman's  caution   and  conservatism  when  the 
march  of  events  requires  it.    Of  the  California  magnates  he 
is  one  of  the  most  notable .     In  New  York  he  has  taken  the 
highest  rank,  socially  and  financiallj,  of  them  all.    As  I 
have  intimated,  he  is  bold,  and  yet,  on  occasion,  he  wisely 
acts  upon  the  maxim  that  discretion  is  the  better  part  of 
valor.    He  was  bom  in  a  small  town  on  the  Hudson  River, 
in  this  State.    Before  the  California  gold  excitement  broke 
out  he  and  his  brother  were  in  the  hotel  business.     He  has 
always  been  dependent  on  his  own  exertions  ;  he  has  fought 
his  way  to  opulence,  such  as  a  prince  might  envy,  by  his 
own  keen  intelligence  and  undaunted  enterprise.    He  began 
in  hmnble  circumstances.    To-day  he  is  worth  twenty  mil- 
lions.    He  is  a  permanent  resident  in  the  metropolis,  and  is 
regarded  as  one  of  New  York's  best  and  most  influential 
citizens. 

He  laid  the  foundation  of  his  vast  wealth  in  California. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  gold  fever  he  and  his  brother 
left  their  native  town  for  the  fields  of  adventure,  where  men 
of  shrewd  foresight  and  determined  courage  achieved  a  sue* 
cess  stranger  than  the  wonders  of  a  Persian  tale.  The 
brothers  did  not  trust  to  luc]c.  They  chartered  a  sailing 
vessel,  loaded  it  with  commodities  likely  to  be  in  demand 
among  the  miners,  and  then  sailed  for  the  Golden  Gate  via 
Cape  Horn.  After  a  narrow  escape  from  shipwreck  they 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  and  at  once  opening  a  store,  they 
sold  their  merchandise  to  the  eager  miners  at  fabulous 
prices.  D.  O.  Mills  rapidly  accumulated  wealth,  and  when 
Wm.  C.  Balston  organized  the  Bank  of  California,  he 
became  its  President.  During  the  time  that  Mr.  Mills  gave 
his  attention  to  the  Bank  of  California  it  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful institution  of  a  similar  character  in  this  country,  but 
when  he  decided  to  remove  to  New  York  his  connection 
with  the  great  bank  was  severed.  Disaster  came  under 
Balston's  administration.     Mr.  Mills  had  continued  to  be  a 
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luawnc  jjiTiDgsion  lamii}',  une  di  uie  Qiaesi  ana  most  luos- 
trioDB  in  ttiia  coontry.  His  daughter  married  the  saccesBor 
to  the  editorial  ch&ir  of  Greeley,  Whitelav  Beid,  'whose  able 
management  of  the  Tribune  has  established  a  world-wide 
fame  for  that  gentleman.  These  marriages  of  his  children 
Btrengthened  his  already  strong  position  socially,  Trbich  he 
soon  tron  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  a  newcomer.  Ur. 
Mills  is  distingoished  for  a  princely  liberality.  Me  believes 
in  distributing  his  property  generously  vhile  living.  He 
has  bnilt,  therefore,  one  of  the  finest  residences  in  this  city 
for  his  sou ;  he  bought  for  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Heid,  at  a. 
cost  of  four  hondred  thousand  dollars,  the  Yillard  palace  on 
Madison  Avenne.  His  other  acts  of  generosity  are  number- 
less. He  himself  lives  in  fine  style.  He  paid  the  highest 
price  ever  paid  per  foot  for  a  residence  in  Kew  York  when 
he  bought  frran  D.  F.  Morgan,  for  one  hondred  and  seventy 
five  thousand  dollars,  that  gentleman's  residence  directly 
opposite  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  on  Pifth  Avenue.  This, 
mansion  occupies  two  lots  on  a  Columbia  College  leasehold. 
After  purchasing  it  Mr.  Mills  gave  a  carle  bhnicJie  order  to 
a  noted  decorator  of  Kew  York,  and  during  a  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia the  work  of  decoration  vas  done.  On  hia  return  he 
at  once  took  poesession  of  a  mansion  of  which  a  Shah  of 
Persia  might  be  proud.  He  was  delighted  with  all  that  had 
been  wondrously  wrought  by  the  beautifying  touch  of  ' 
splendid  art ;  with  the  richly  carved  wood  work,  the  gor- 
.geously  picturesque  ceilings,  the  inlaid  walls  and  floors,  and 
the  tout  emen^le  of  Oriental  magnificence.     Hia  content- 
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ment  was  complete,  but  a  surprise  awaited  him.  It  was  the 
decorator's  bill  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  doUan. 
This,  it  is  said,  slightly  disturbed  his  serenity.  It  caused 
him  to  look  with  a  critic's  eye  on  the  splendid  decorations 
whicl'.  constituted  a  study  in  the  fine  arts  at  such  high  rates  of 
tuition.  As  with  the  eagle  eye  of  a  connoisseur,  he  perceived 
that  the  bill  was  altogether  too  high.  He  succeeded  in  get- 
ting, however,  only  a  slight  reduction.  Moral :  Don't  give 
carte  blanche  orders  to  decorators  any  more  than  you  wonld 
hire  a  cab  without  first  making  a  bargain, 

Mr.  Mills  came  to  New  York  to  take  up  his  residence 
£ome  years  ago,  with  a  fortune  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 
He  is  particularly  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  book;  as  from 
the  time  of  making  his  home  here  he  has  been  prom- 
inently identified  with  "Wall  Street  Soon  after  taking  np 
his  residence  here  he  became  acquainted  with  William  H. 
Vanderbilt,  at  whose  suggestion  he  invested  very  heavily 
in  Lake  Shore.  He  made  by  this  operation  no  less  than 
$2,700,000.  This  large  sum  he  devoted  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  palatial  building  on  Broad  Street,  which  bears 
his  name,  and  is  probably  the  finest  and  most  complete 
structure  for  office  purposes  in  the  world.  It  has  a  frontage 
of  175  feet  on  Broad  street,  30  feet  on  Wall  street,  and  150 
feet  on  Exchange  place,  and  is  nine  stories  high.  Thirteen 
buildings  were  torn  down  to  secure  its  site.  It  was  b^nu 
in  May,  1880,  and  was  practically  finished  in  one  year,  the 
men  working  night  and  day.  It  is  built  largely  of  Phihi- 
delphia  brick,  with  Belleville  brown  stone  trimmings.  It 
is  otherwise  ornamented  with  terra  cotta,  and  Corinthian 
and  Benaissance  capitols,  and  red  Kentucky  marble  pillars. 
On  the  first  three  floors  the  wainscoting  is  of  Italian  marble, 
and  there  is  marble  tiling  throughout  the  building;  the 
woodwork  on  the  fiirst  two  floors  is  mahogany,  and  on  the 
upper  floors  it  is  reeded  and  panelled  cherry.  There  ai 
400  offices,  and  the  tenant  population[  is  1,200.  For  weel 
at  a  time  the  total  daily  average  number  of  persons  cairie 


tunes ;  it  sent  the  carrenta  of  new  life  hamming  throng 
the  Teins,  so  to  epeak,  of  the  entire  country  ;  it  stimulated 
trade;  it  awakened  new  life;  it  gave  a  tremendous  impolse  to 
a  thoosand  indoBtrial  enterprises ;  it  sent  the  Bepnblic  forth 
as  a  conqnering  hero  of  commerce,  leveling  all  obstacles  and 
langhing  at  di£Bcnlties  ;  tunneling  mountains,  building  nul- 
roads  whose  very  rails  seem  to  catch  a  golden  gleam  frtmi 
the  rich  traffic  ;  spanning  great  rivers  witji  majestic  bridgeB ; 
bnilding  ships  and  steamers ;  setting  vast  manofactories  to 
awake  the  solitode  of  primeval  forests  with  the  thondei  of 
machinery,  the  ringing  of  hammers  and  the  thousand  voices 
of  labor  ;  building  villages,  towns  and  cities  with  soch  vat- 
veloos  rapidity  as  to  suggest  the  touch  of  the  magical  wand 
of  genii.  With  the  treasure  taken  from  her  bosom  natnn 
herself  was  subdued ;  an  electric  thrill  stirred  the  older 
centres  of  population  as  it  led  the  new  sections,  and  tb« 
Bepublic  has  ever  since,  regardless  of  those  periodical 
reactions  known  as  panics,  kept  its  onward  march  in  foM- 
ment  of  that  far-sighted  prophecy  tiiat  the  star  of  empire 
takes  its  way  to  the  West,  and  that  on  the  broad  stage  of  the 
American  Continent  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  will  win  far  greater 
triumphs  than  it  has  ever  achieved  in  its  anminng  career 
since  it  sprang  from  the  barbarism  of  the  Northern  wilds  of 
Europe  to  take  its  proud  station  as  the  dominant  family  on 
this  globe.  The  rich  gold  mines,  and  later  the  great  silver 
mines,  have  given  this  country  a  feverish  dream  of  specoli' 
tion,  in  which  gigantic  fortunes  have  been  amassed.  T  i 
richest  deposit  of  silver  in  Nevada,  if  not  in  the  world,  j  i 
the  Comstock  lode  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Davidson,  i 
Storey  county,  and  partly  under  the  towns  of  Virginia  a  I 
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feet.  The  Tarions  mines  on  this  lode  have  given  a  total 
Tetom,  it  is  estimated,  of  some  three  hundred  millions  of 
dollars. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  bonanza  magnates  is  John 
W.  Mackaj.  His  rise  to  financial  power  reada  like  a 
romance,  and  yet  his  aatoonding  snccess  was  by  no  means 
attained  as  by  turning  over  a  hand.  He  believed  in  the 
richness  of  the  bonanza  field  ;  he  and  a  number  of  aBsoci- 
Ates  purchased  the  controlling  interest  in  the  corporations 
"which  owned  it.  Then  b^;an  the  grand  hunt  for  the  ore 
body.  Others  had  tried  to  find  it,  but  had  given  it  up  in 
.despair.  The  idea  that  the  property  was  worth  working 
-was  laughed  to  scorn.  The  men  who  believed  in  it  per- 
sisted in  spite  of  all  discouragements,  which  were  many  ; 
they  spent  about  half  a  million  in  prospecting.  They  made 
in  1875,  after  long  and  trying  efforts,  the  famous  strike 
which  astoonded  the  business  world,  and  stirred  up  a  specQ  - 
lative  fever  which  did  not  die  out  for  years.  This  plain, 
qoietjunpretendiog  financier  was  bom  in  the  humblest  circum- 
stances in  Dublin,  Kot,  28,  1835,  and  is  consequently  in  his 
52nd  year.  He  came  to  this  country  very  early  in  life,  and 
as  a  boy  worked  for  Wm.  H-  "Webb,  the  once  famous  ship 
builder  of  New  York.  In  1852  he  went  with  a  party  to  Cali- 
fornia, sailing  in  one  of  the  ships  of  his  former  employer. 
It  has  been  said  that  previous  to  this  he  kept  a  liquor  saloon 
in  Louisville.  Like  so  many  others,  however,  he  caught  the 
gold  fever,  and  on  arriving  in  California  he  immediately  en- 
gi^ed  in  placer  mining  in  Sierra  county  of  that  State.  He 
met  with  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  but  at  last  a  fair 
degree  of  success  rewarded  his  untiring  efforts,  and  he  there- 


would  be  told  as  aa  interestiiig  oircnmatatice  in  a  career 
which  was  to  be  sucoessfol  beyond  his  wildest  hopes.  Ee 
labored  industnoasl;  ;  he  saved  his  money,  and  he  watched 
.  his  opportunities,  which  very  few  people  do.  He  got  his 
first  important  start  in  connection  with  the  Kentnck  mine  in 
Gold  Hill,  but  he  had  freqaent  flactoations  of  fortone  nntil 
finally,  in  1863,  he  formed  a  mining  co-partnership  with  J. 
M.  Walker,  a  brother  of  a  former  Governor  of  Yii^iQia,  and 
subsequently  the  firm  was  Btreagthened  by  the  addition  of 
Messrs.  Flood,  O'Brien,  and  Fair.  The  firm  stmck  their 
first  great  saccess  in  1865-67  dnring  their  control  of  the 
Hale^Norcrosa  mine.  Later  came  the  celebrated  Calif omia 
and  Consolidated  Virginia  mines,  the  wonders  of  the  mining 
world-  He  was  married  in  1867  to  the  daaghter  of  Daniel 
Hungeifoid.  Hongerford,  by  the  way,  was  a  Canadian, 
who  came'  to  New  York  many  years  ago  and  lived  in  West 
Broadway,  where  he  followed  the  occnpation  of  a  barber. 
When  the  Mexican  war  broke  out  he  enlisted,  and  at  the 
close  of  that  war  he  returned  to  his  family  and  his  previous 
occupation-  When  the  famous  Colonel  Walker  raised  a 
force  in  New  York  for  the  invasion  of  Nicaraogua,  Hunger- 
ford,  who  seems  to  have  beea  of  an  adventurous  spirit 
enlisted,  and  barely  escaped  the  fate  of  Walker  and  those 
of  his  force  who  were  captured  and  shot  by  the  Nicaraugua 
authorities.  He  escaped  by  fleet  mnning,  and  again  ie> 
turned  to  his  family  and  tonsorial  profession,  dying  sodd 
after  his  return.  His  daaghter  married  a  physioiau,  with 
whom  she  went  to  Nevada.  He  died  and  left  her  in  redncec 
circumstances.  With  the  open-handed  generosity  character 
istie  of  the  financiers  of  the  Pacific  81ope,  a  number  o 


JAMES  C.  FLOOD. 


Paris  and  London,  vhere  she  has  lived  on  a  scale  of  mag- 
nificence which  has  dazzled  and  astounded  foreigcers.  Mr. 
Mackay  himself  has  appaientlj  little  inclination  for  social 
trinmphs ;  he  is  well  liked  wherever  he  is  known  for  his 
qiiick,  genial  manners,  bat  seems  to'  avoid  publicity.  He 
alternates,  for  the  most  part,  between  New  York  and  San 
Franoisco.  In  New  York  his  office  is  at  the  Nevada  Bank, 
in  which  he  is  a  latge  stockholder,  owning,  in  fact,  half  of 
the  stock.  In  recent  years  he  has  become  largely  interested 
in  a  cable  line  to  Europe,  started  in  opposition  to  other 
weU-knovrn  lines.  His  fortune  is  estimated  at  twenty  mil- 
lions. Mr.  Maekay's  step-daughter  was  married  a  few  years 
ago  to  the  Prince  of  Colonna,  who  belongs  to  one  of  the 
moat  ancient  and  wealthy  families  of  the  nobility  of  Italy. 

James  O.  Flood  was  once  a  poor  boy  of  New  York  city, 
DOW  he  is  worth  more  millions  than  can  exactly  be  told.  Be 
vent  to  San  Francisco  in  1849,  poor  and  friendless,  and  in 
company  with  the  late  W.  S.  O'Brien,  opened  a  liquor  saloon, 
where  he  sold  whiskey  at  12^  cents  a  glass.  He  drew  the 
liquor  from  casks  piled  one  upon  another.  In  those  early 
days  of  the  fntore  queen  of  the  Pacific  Slope  there  were  no 
gorgeous  saloons  with  tesselated  marble  floors,  a  dazzling 
Btretch  of  costly  mirrors,  and  a  gallery  of  rare  pictures. 
Such  resorts  as  Flood's,  in  the  slang  of  the  day,  were  termed 
"gin  mills,"  aodin  the  man  who  drew  whiskey  from  the  casks 
rather  than  tendering  a  heavy  cut  glass  decanter,  it  woold 
have  been  difficult  for  the  most  fanciful  to  have  recognized 
the  futore  famous  man  of  millions.  He  made  money  and 
went  into  mining  stocks.  The  first  great  raining  speculation 
in  which  Flood,  with  his  partner,  O'Brien,  embarked  Wf»  in 
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1862,  in.  Eentuck  and  the  stocks  of  other  mines  on  the 
Oomstock  lode.  Then  they  went  heavily  into  Hale  &  Nor- 
^  «ross,  one  of  the  old  time  favorites.  They  were  generally 
successful  in  these  operations,  but  a  crowning  and  dazzling 
triumph  awaited  them.  In  February  of  1874  there  were 
whispers  iliat  the  Consolidated  Virginia,  which  had  caused 
a  furore  some  ten  years  previous,  but  had  fallen  off  materi- 
ally, and  the  newer  mine,  the  California,  would  soon  develop 
rich  bodies  of  ore.  Flood  and  his  partners,  who  owned 
these  mines,  became  certain  of  this  prospective  bonanza  in 
the  following  winter,  ahd  early  in  1875  came  the  announce- 
ment of  the  discovery  of  the  fabulous  ore  bodies  which  made 
the  name  of  the  Comstock  lode  known  round  the  world,  and 
lifted  the  owners  of  the  celebrated  mines  at  once  into  wealth 
so  enormous  as  to  make  the  extravagances  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  seem  tame.  The  establishment  of  the  Nevada  Bank 
was  the  idea  of  Mr.  Flood,  who  is  said  to  possess  a  natural 
aptitude  for  finance.  He  became  president  of  the  bank  and 
a  large  stockholder  in  it.  He  is  a  man  of  compact^  robust 
build,  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  with  quiet,  oonrteous 
manners,  and  of  an  energetic,  self-reliant  and  industrious 
disposition.  He  has  had  a  remarkable  rise,  but  has  shown 
himself  equal  to  the  surprising  good  fortune  which  has 
attended  his  strange  career. 

It  is  of  interest  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  original  Com- 
stock syndicate,  most  of  whom  derived  such  enormous  wealth 
from  the  Comstock  lode,  was  composed  of  Messrs.  Mackay, 
Flood,  O'Brien,  Fair  and  Walker.  Soon  after  these  gentle- 
men became  associated  in  their  great  enterprises.  Walker 
:sold  out  his  share  of  one-fifth  to  Mackay,  for  a  very  small 
consideration,  and  this  consequently  gave  that  gentleman  an 
interest  of  two-fifths,  against  the  one-fifth  share  held  by  each 
of  the  three  others  in  the  firm,  a  fact  which  accounts  for 
Maokay's  greater  wealth.  Walker,  one  of  the  original  parties 
in  interest,  afterward  not  only  lost  in  mining  and  other  speca- 
lations  the  amount  which  Mackay  had  paid  him  for  his  share, 
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W.  S.  CBbien. 

W.  S.  O'Brien  was  aseoci&ted  with  Maokay,  Flood  and 
Fair  in  dereloping  mines  od  the  Comstock,  and  died  in  1878, 
enormonaly  wealtiiy.  He  was  bom  in  New  York,  went  to 
San  Francisco  in  the  earlj'  days  of  the  gold  excitement,  and 
at  first  kept  a  liquor  salooQ  with  Flood.  He  gradaallj 
engaged  in  mining  specalations,  and  ultimately  met  with 
such  success  that  he  died  famons  as  one  oF  the  bonanza  ' 
kings.  It  is  an  interesting  circnmstanee  that  four  Irishmen 
secnred  the  lion's  share  of  the  bonanza  millions,  and  they 
were  all  born  poor.  The  harp  of  Tara's  halls  never  was 
atrack  to  ao  strange  a  roundelay  as  this. 

Jahes  G.  Faib. 
James  G.  Fair  is  another  of  the  bonanza  kings  who  has  had 
an  interesting  career.  He  was  born  Dec.  3d,  1831,  near  Bel- 
fast, IrelaDd.  He  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  in 
1843  and  settled  in  Illinois.  He  received  a  thorough  business 
education  in  Chicago,  and  at  the  same  time  devoted  consid- 
erable attention  to  scientific  studies.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  gold  fever  in  18t9  he  removed  to  California,  settling 
at  Long's  Bar,  Foather  Biver,  in  that  State.  He  mined  on 
the  Bar  for  some  time  withoat  much  success,  and  then  turned 
his  attention  to  quartz  mining.  Placer  mining  in  those  days 
was  conducted  in  too  primitive  a  fashion  to  soit  a  man  of 
his  mechanical  ingenuity.  Placer,  by  the  way,  is  a  term  of 
Spanish  origin,  signifying  a  gravelly  place  where  gold  is 
found,  especially  by  the  side  of  a  river  or  in  the  bed  of  a 
mountain  torrent.  In  quartz  mining,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  metal  is  obtained  by  smelting  after  crushing  the  rock  of 


— said  to  have  boea  five  milUoa  dollars.  Others  also  sub- 
scribed liberall;,  and  to  the  astoniBbment  and  joy  of  the 
city  the  bank  again  threw  open  its  doora  for  business.  He 
had  some  years  prior  to  this  become  connected  in  business 
with  the  lamented  BalstoQ. 

William  Sharon  was  bom  in  Ohio,  and  early  in  life  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  Illinois.  He  went  to  San  Francisco, 
and  immediately  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business,  and 
ultimately  became  a  very  large  operator  in  lands,  but  failed^ 
and  in  1863  went  to  \evada  to  take  the  agency  of  the  Bask 
of  California  in  Gold  Hill  and  Virginia  City.  The  bank 
had  lai^e  loans  out  on  mining  property,  and  as  the  prodac- 
tion  of  many  of  tlie  mines  had  seriously  declined,  Balston 
grew  uneasy,  and  was  greatly  relieved  when  Sharon  offered 
to  become  personally  responsible  for  tliese  loans  on 
condition  that  the  bank  advance  him  a  considerable  sum  to 
be  used  in  contemplated  mining  developments,  and  allow 
him  two  years  in  which  to  meet  the  loans.  The  terms  were 
accepted.  Sharon  ran  new  drifts  here  and  there,  and  in 
four  months,  to  Balston's  amazement,  paid  all  the  loans,  and 
placed  on  deposit  three-quarters  of  a  million  to  his  own 
account.  This  feat  drew  general  attention  to  him  ;  he  was 
consulted  in  large  operations ;  he  became  a  director  in  the 
great  bank.  He  never  forgot  Ealston's  kindness  to  him. 
He  assumed  entire  charge  of  the  personal  affairs  of  Balston 
after  his  death,  and  settled  on  Mrs.  Balston  nearly  half  a 
million  of  dollars.  He  finallyenteredpolitics,  and  represented 
California  in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was  a  conspicu- 


attended  the  meeting  of  the  directors,  and  was  coldly  re- 
quested to  withdraw  during  the  discussion.  He  who  had 
been  absolate  in  the  great  bank  saw  that  his  power  was 
gone ;  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  moral  Niagara.  He  left 
the  Directors  to  make  the  inevitable  discovery  that  he  had 
over-issued  the  stock  of  the  bank  some  $6,000,000,  and 
crazed  with  grief  and  despair,  found  a  suicide's  death  in  the 
waters  of  the  h&y.  He  had  over-issned  the  stock  hoping 
and  believing  that  success  in  some  one  of  his  numerous  and 
gigantic  enterprises  would  enable  him  to  provide  for  it,  but 
dimster  stealing  on  him  suddenlj,  like  a  thief  in  the  tiight, 
frustrated  any  plan  of  restitution,  and  be  paid  for  his  fault 
with  his  life.  He  was  a  nian  about  five  feet  seven  inches  in 
height,  with  a  rather  florid  complexion,  a  fall  light  brown 
beard  and  kindly  brown  eyes.  He  was  once  the  idol  of 
Oalifomia,  and  his  one  great  fault  is  almost  swallowed  up 
in  the  memory  of  his  princely  generosity,  his  hearty  geni- 
ality, and  his  many  other  engaging  traits. 

John  P.  Jokes. 
John  P.  Jones  has  had  an  eventful  career.  He  has  made 
and  lost  millions.  He  was  worth  at  one  time  five  or  six  mil- 
lions. He  lost  very  heavily  in  raibroad  enterprises  in 
Soutbem  California.  He  had  been  engaged  in  mining  and 
had  won  a  big  heap  of  treasure,  probably  as  much  wealth 
as  any  one  needs,  or  more,  but  with  the  restless  ambition  of 
one  who  would  travel  still  higher  up  the  glittering  heights 
of  financial  fame  he  sought  to  emulate  Huntington,  Stanford 
and  others  and  become  a  railroad  magnate.  It  was  a  case 
of  vaulting  ambition  o'erleaping  itself  and  falling  on  the 


a  woicn  11  was  supposea  wooia  conoeaiiate  maou  oi 
the  mining  property  of  the  United  States  into  the  hands  of 
the  wealthy. 

Jakes  Lioe. 

James  lick,  born  in  PenosylTama  in  1796,  was  one  of 
the  strange  characters  of  California.  He  went  there  in  1847, 
after  having  been  a  manufactnrer  of  pianos  in  this  country 
and  different  parts  of  South  America.  He  took  130,000 
to  San  Francisco,  which  he  invested  in  real  estate,  foresee- 
ing that  it  was  to  become  the  great  city  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 
He  bought  lots  by  the  mile.  His  profits  were  enonaons. 
He  became  one  of  the  great  miUionaires  of  California.  He 
set  aside  $2,000,000  in  1874,  to  be  held  by  sevdn  trustees, 
and  to  be  devoted  to  certain  pabUo  and  charitable  purposes. 
In  1875  he  desired  to  make  some  changes  in  his  schedule  of 
gifts,  and  when  the  tmsteea  expressed  some  doubts  as  to 
their  legal  right  to  give  assent,  at  his  request  they  resigned. 
The  next  year  he  died,  and  then  followed  a  litigation  by 
his  son  and  other  heirs,  which  was  finally  so  adjusted  as  to 
leave  a  large  sum  to  be  devoted  to  various  public  and  char- 
itable projects.  He  left  160,000  to  be  devoted  to  a  statue 
of  Francis  Scott  Key,  the  author  of  the  "  Star  Spangled 
~  Jiner."  He  was  very  eccentric,  due,  it  i&  said,  to  an  early 
appointment  in  love.  He  sought  the  hand  of  a  miller's 
ighter,  but  was  dismissed  by  the  fatber,  because  young 
ik  did  not  own  a  mill.    When  he  became  enormously 


attachment  He  seemed  to  derive  almost  childieli  pleasare 
in  contemplating  this  splendid  boildiog,  which  vonld  iiave 
80  far  ontshone  any  that  could  ever  have  been  owned  by  the 
man  who  had  once  apnrned  him  for  his  poverty.  Tbe  poor 
yooDg  men  of  one  generation  are  often  the  millionaireG  of 
the  next.  One  of  the  great  monoments  to  his  memory  ie  the 
great  Lick  Obserratory. 

John  W.  Shaw. 
John  W.  Shaw,  who  made  considerable  money  in  miiiefi 
and  mining  stocks,  is  one  of  the  Western  millionairea  who 
reside  in  New  Tork.  He  was  a  superintendent  of  mineB, 
and  speculated  on  his  information.  He  was  at  one  time 
prominently  identified  with  the  Enreka  Consolidated  mine. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  worth  $4,000,COO  to  $5,000,000,  and  u 
now  President  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Eoad.  Messrs  Eeene, 
Lent,  Dewey,  Harpending,  Verdenal  and  other  more  or  lees 
successful  men  well  known  in  California,  live  here.  One 
of  the  distinguiBhed  lawyers  of  the  West  who  have  come 
here  to  establish  a  practice  is  ex-Ooveraor  Hoadly,  of  Ohio. 
Austin  Corbin,  though  at  one  time  a  lawyer  in  Iowa,  found 
his  true  field  in  New  York,  and  Alfred  StUly,  after  amassing 
some  means  in  the  same  State,  likewise  found  himself  draw 
to  New  Tork,  and  won  unexpected  success  in  finance  hers. 


the  form  of  cheaper  carriage. 

This  is  but  a  repetition  of  what  we  find  so  many  timeB  itt 
the  history  of  nations,  that  when  any  important  class 
exacts,  by  some  artificial  process,  a  -vast  amonnt  of  wealth 
that  does  not  naturally  and  justly  belong  to  it,  it  idtimately 
finds  the  earning  capacity  of  its  accumulations  declining. 
This  is  one  among  the  many  reasons  why  a  low  rate  of  in- 
Jrest  is  apt  to  prevail  in  countries  where  privileged  or 
rifitocratio  claBses  have  absorbed  an  undue  proportion  of 
'^he  national  wealth. 


V.  Are  there  any  important  reaBons  connected  with  the 
fijiances  of  tLe  United  States  GoTernnieDt,  with  our  currencj 
system,  or  with  the  prospective  trade  of  this  country,  why 
the  coinage  of  the  Standard  Dollar  should  be  suepenaed  ? 

IV.  Do  you  favor  the  immediate  suspension  of  coinage  of 
the  Silver  Dollar  ? 

Eeplies. 

1.  Possibly  the  existing  stocks  of  gold  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica might  be  sufficient  to  serve  the  purposes  of  banking 
reserves  and  for  transmission  in  the  international  exchanges; 
but  it  is  impracticable  to  use  such  a  valuable  metal  to  the 
extent  required  for  the  purposes  of  active  circulation,  and 
thia  creates  a  necessity  for  a  silver  legal  tender  coin  for  the 
retail  transactions  of  business.  For  this  reason  I  regard 
the  use  of  silver,  co-ordinately  with  gold,  as  an  indispensable 
element  in  the  world's  currency. 

2.  I  regard  au  international  union  as  absolutely  necessary 
for  maintaining  the  joint  use  of  gold  and  silver,  if  the  rela- 
tive value  between  those  metals  is  to  be  steadily  maintained. 
If  a  uniform  value  of  silver  were  adopted  by  members  of  such 
a  anion,  and  if  the  mint  of  each  nation  were  bound  to  coin 
all  silver  brought  to  it,  and  the  coins  were  made  a  legal 
tender,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  would  establish  a  uniform 
value  for  silver  bullion  the  world  over,  on  a  parity  with  the 
legal  valuation  of  silver  coin ;  and  this  conventional  value 
of  bullion  would  be  preserved  as  long  as  the  anion  should  be 
continued.  Even  the  limited  international  arrangement 
known  as  the  Latin  Union  sufficed  to  keep  silver  at  about  60 
peace  per  ounce,  until  its  members,  taking  fright  by  the  de- 
uonetization  of  silver  by  Germany,  stopped  the  coinage  of 
iilver;  when,  the  conventional  support  being  withdrawn 
ind  the  coinage  demand  suspended,  bullion  fell  to  its  value 
IS  a  mere  commodity.    This  shows  how  effective  the  union 

,)rinciple  is,  and  what  becomes  of  silver  without  it. 


CTUienc;-    As  a  brief  expositioD  of  one  phase  of  this  con- 
^oversy,  it  may  perhaps  be  permissible  to  reproduce  here 

4©  TiewB  then  expressed: 
Mr,  Warner's  measure  virtually  concedes  that  the  coinage 

'  tiie  silTcr  dollar  has  already  been  carried  to  a  point  that 


and  as  the  amount  of  greenbacks  owned  by  the  Treasury 
now  mus  so  low  as  to  prohibit  those  notes  being  used  tor 
the  purpose,  it  follows  that  the  redemption  of  the  certifi- 
cates would  have  to  be  made  from  the  Treasury  stock  of 
gold.  Thus  the  operation  of  the  scheme  would  be  to  ex- 
change the  Gorerument  gold  for  silver  bullion.  What  could 
the  silver  men  desire  better  ?  What  could  all  other  interests 
dread  more?  It  would  be  a  direct  step  towards  incapacitat- 
iDg  the  Government  for  maintaining  gold  payments ;  and,  as 
such,  would  go  far  towards  dissipating  that  broad  substratum 
of  gold  which  is  the  sole  means  of  preventing  our  entire 
paper  cnrrencv  from  depreciating  to  a  level  with  the  bul- 
lion value  of  the  silver  dollar. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  Government  would  be  ultimately 
driven  to  redeem  the  certificates  in  silver  bullion.  What 
does  that  imply?  First,  that  the  Treasury  would  have  to 
Btand  the  loss  upon  the  deposits  of  bullion  that  might  arise 
from  a  fall  in  its  value.  Take  a  case  for  illustration.  A 
deposit  is  made  of  1,000,000  ounces  of  gold  at  the  current 
pnce  of  $1.10  per  ounce,  the  Treasury  being  required  to 
issue  against  it  $1,100,000  of  certificates.  Later,  when  the 
price  of  silver  has  fallen  to  say  $1.05,  the  $1,100,000  of  cer- 
tificates is  presented  for  redemption,  and  1,047,619  ounces 
of  silver  have  to  be  delivered,  as  the  bullion  equivalent  at 
the  current  market  value.  The  Government  thus  loses  47,- 
619  ounces  of  silver  by  the  transaction.  Now,  seeing  what 
a  handsome  profit  can  be  made  by  thus  depositing  bullion 
at  a  higher  price  and  withdrawing  it  at  a  lower,  are  men  so 
virtaoos  that  we  can  depend  on  their  not  workingthis  Treas- 
ury silver  mine  to  the  utmost  possible  advantage  ?  With  the 
hands  of  the  Government  thus  tied,  it  would  be  at  the  mercy 
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makes  peaceful  strikes  perfectly  harmless  in  themselves,  bo- 
cause  the  places  of  those  wbo  vacate  good  situations  aro 
easilj  filled  by  new-comers.  *  When  disturbances  occur 
mider  the  cloak  of  strikes  it  is  a  different  matter,  as  law  and 
order  are  then  st^t  at  defiance.  The  recent  outbreaks  in 
Chicago,  which  resulted  in  the  assassination  of  a  number  of 
vahant  policemen  through  a  few  cowardly  Polish  Kihilista 
6ri&g  a  bomb  of  dynamite  in  their  midst,  -was  the  worst 
tliioc  that  could  have  been  done  for  the  cause  of  the  pres- 
ent labor  agitation,  as  it  alienates  all  sympathy  from  them. 
It  is  much  to  the  credit,  however,  of  Americans  and  Irish- 
men that,  daring  the  recent  uprisings,  none  of  them  have 
taken  part  in  any  violent  measures  whatsoever,  nor  have 
they  shown  any  sympathy  with  such  conduct 

"  If  the  labor  troubles  are  to  be  regarded  as  only  a  tran- 
sient interruption  of  the  course  of  events,  it  is  next  to  be 
asked,  what  may  be  anticipated  when  those  obstructions  dis- 
appear?    We  have  still  our  magniticent  country,  with  all 
the  resources  that  have  made  it  so  prosperous  and  so   pro- 
issive  beyond   the  record  of  all  nations.     There  is  no 
atement  of  our  past  ratio  of  increase  of  population ;  uo 
citation  of   the  new  sources  of  wealth  awaiting  develop- 
Jnt ;  DO  diminution  of  the  means  necessary  to  uie  ntiliza- 


many  failares  of  pronunent  bankers. 

Septemier,  1856. — Charles  B.  Huntington  committed  for- 
eriea  amonnting  to  $16,000,000  or  $20,000,000.  The  fotger- 
»  were  used  as  collateral  security  for  raising  money,  and 
>r  a  time  were  taken  up  before  maturity. 


I>ecember,  I860. — The  new  Stock  Exchange  bailding  was 
opened  for  bnsinesB  on  the  9th. 

Fdfrwtry,  1866. — Toward  the  close,  on  February  20th, 
jrybody  seemed  to  want  to  borrow  moDey,  and  no  one  was 
Iling  to  lend.    The  market  verged  on  panic.  People  were 
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ment  would  purchase  5-208.     The  lowest  prices,  however, 
were  made  od  Thnraday.     On  Friday  there  was  more  steadi- 


woold  be  Eo  great  aa  acbievement  as  it  now  stands.  Thanks 
to  the  New  York  World,  which  gave  the  impetns  to  the  sub- 
scription fond  moTement,  which  enabled  the  great  scolptot 
to  realize  the  greatest  artistic  dream  of  his  life  within  a 
reasonable  period.  Some  people  may  imagine  that  the 
time  has  been  long,  but  many  people  who  understood  the 
magDitade  of  the  work,  and  observed  the  slownesB  of  the 
subscriptions,  had  no  hope  of  seeing  it  finished  in  this 
generation  prior  to  the  time  the  subscription  for  the  pedestal 
was  under  way. 

"  Until  the  last  few  daya,  when  this  colossal  goddess  arose 
on  Bedloe's  Island  in  all  her  full,  finished  and  magnificent 
proportiona  and  artistic  splendor,  like  the  aocient  divinity 
emei^ing  from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  the  people  did  not  begin 
to  realize  the  magnitude  of  Bartboldi's  idea.  In  mere 
mechanical  size  the  statue  with  its 'appurtenances  excel 
uiything  and  ererythiug  of  the  same  cliaracter  in  the  world. 


lie  indulged  tbe  hope  that  be  would  make  tip  for  his  charit- 
able ehort-oomiogs  when  he  foand  that  hifi  vordl;  accama- 
latioDa  coald  no  longer  be  of  an;  serrioe  or  gratification  to 
him,  and  that  he  could  not  take  an^  of  diem  away  with 
him. 

Hence,  it  was  a  considerable  disappointment  to  the  public 
when  the  will  revealed  the  fact  that  nothing  hnd  been  devised, 
out  of  the  immeuse  hoard  of  nearly  half  a  century's  savings, 
tocLaritable  purpoties. 

On  the  day  of  hia  death  I  had  an  engagement  with  m; 
dentist^  Mr.  Dwinell,  in  Thirty-fourth  street,  and  while  I 
was  seated  in  the  chair  Mr.  Wiloon  MacDouald,  the  well 
known  sculptor,  came  in  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  dentist,  with 
whom  he  was  well  acquainted.  Having  been  introduced  by 
the  sculptor,  we  immediately  entered  into  conversation  "« 
the  prominent  local  topic  of  the  day,  the  death  of 
Stewart  and  the  probable  distribution  of  his  wealth. 


added. 

Tlie  captain  did  not  stand  a  minate  on  the  order  of  his 
going,  and  the  miliionaire's  sister,  withont  receiving  one 
kind  adieo,  was  conducted  from  the  palatial  manBion  of  her 
brother  to  the  vessel,  and  tlience  to  her  pauper  home  in 
France. 

This  ehowB  that  the  great  philanthropist  had  a  good 
memory  and  was  resentful  of  injuries,  yet  it  also  betrays  a 
arrowness  from  some  taint  of  which  the  greatest  minds  are 
tot  entirely  free.    The  Qirard  sister  was  nnabte  to  compre- 


had  to  be  oarefnlly  iratobed  during  their  visit. 

Pbteb  Ooopbb. 

Peter  Ooopei  vas  another  of  the  philanthropists,  with 

large  means,  who  sought  to  distribute  a  considerable  part  of 

i*  where  it  would  do  the  most  good  to  humanity,  especially 

•  that  portion  of  it  who  are  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  under 

iffionlties.    Ur.  Cooper  had  a  luu^  time  of  it  himself  getting 


bequest  are  properly  administered,  'will  be  the  greatest  in- 
stitatiou  of  its  kind  in  this  coontry. 

The  diBposition  of  the  Yanderbilt  fortune,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  has  been  briefly  described  in  the  lives  of  the 
varioos  members  of  the  family  in  another  chapter.  The 
Clinic  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  hoveTer,  which  has 
recently  been  opened  at  Sixtieth  street  and  Fourth  avenne, 
is  entitled  to  greater  detail,  as  it  is,  perhaps,  destined  at 
some  future  day  to  become  a  great  medical  centre-  Mrs.  W. 
D.  Sloane,  daughter  of  Wm.  H.  Yanderbilt,  subscribed  $250,- 
000  to  build  the  Maternity  Hospital,  in  connection  with  this 
institution,  her  fatlier  having,  prior  to  that,  donated  the  bal- 
ance of  the  millioQ  necessary  to  finish  the  entire  structure, 
which  consiBts  of  the  Clinic,  the  Maternity  Hospital  and  the 
College  Hospital  It  is  said  that  in  all  their  appointments 
the  different  departments  of  this  institution  are  superior  to 
anything  of  a  similar  description  in  the  world. 

Among  the  men  who  disposed  of  great  fortunes  I  may 
juention  James  Lick,  of  California,  who  devoted  millions  to 
charitable  purposes ;  William  W.  Corcoran  of  Washington, 
who  gave  two  millions  for  an  art  gallery  and  a  home  for  old, 
decrepit  and  superannuated  women ;  also,  Mr.  Stevens,  of 
Hoboken,  who  devised  two  millions,  one  for  the  Stevens 
Battery  and  the  other  for  the  Stevens  Institute  at  Hoboken 
Miss  Catharine  Wolf,  who  died  last  year  worth  twelve 
millions,  bequeathed  largely  of  her  estate  to  charitable  pur- 
poeee,  and  donated  her  magnificent  art  gallery  to  the  Metro- 
politan Moseom  of  Art. 


but  the  persuasive  powers  of  the  mammas  may  exercise  a 
Jeterring  effect  in  many  instances  where  hasty  matrimouial 
jJliances  to  catch  the  bauble  of  a  foreign  title  wonlii  be  the 
forerunner  of  much  misery  and  Bometimes  shame. 

I  might  cite  many  in^stances  of  these  from  our  own  city, 
but  the  sensational  papers  will  ^eal  with  them  ad  nauseam. 
I  don't  aspire  to  be  sensational  in  this  book.  I  only  attempt 
to  state  in  matters  of  this  kind  what  may  sufGce  to  point  the 
moral,  leaving  tlie  sensational  story-teller  to  adorn  the  tale. 


my  mind,  to  arouse  my  sympathies  for  others  and  to  excite 
my  lasting  iodigaation  against  dynastio  oppreesion. 

I  lost  no  opportunity  during  the  dark  days  of  the  rebel 
lion  in  this  country,  to  be  outspoken  in  favor  of  tbe  cause 
which  I  had  espoused  from  a  finn  conviction  that  it  was 
tight.  I  did  all  I  could  to  help  to  promote  ways  and 
means  foi  aiding  the  North  in  carrying  on  the  war.  I  went 
into  the  contest  with  my  whole  heart,  and  gave  my  entire 
and  ondiTided  attention  to  the  sale  of  Government  securi- 
ties to  raise  the  sinews  of  war. 

In  this  way,  I  believe,  I  rendered  more  valuable  assist- 
ance to  the  cause  than  if  I  had  been  performing  deeds  of 
valor  amid  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  rattle  of  musketry. 

I  became  pronounced  ia  my  opinions  and  made  myself 
active  in  organizii^  meetings  to  celebrate  every  victory  of 
the  Union  army,  thus  inspiring  the  men  in  the  field  and  the 
recruits  on  their  way  thither,  and  sustaining  the  hearts  of 


thought  I  koew  mj  rights,  and  I  was  disposed  to  maintain 
them.  I  legarded  the  insult  to  Beaoregard  as  offered  to 
mjself,  and  was  prepared  to  lesent  it  accordingly.  He  was 
my  guest,  and  I  had  determined  to  stanil  bj  him  at  all 
hazards.  I  informed  those  who  were  foremost  in  maoifest- 
ing  these  nnworthj  feelings  of  resentment  that  I  shoold  pro> 
tect  mj  friend  no  matter  what  course  they  should  take,  as 
long  as  he  desired  to  remain  in  the  room.  This  had  some 
effect  in  smoothing  down  the  asperities  of  the  most  hostile^ 
and  we  were  permitted  to  depart  in  peace.  I  escorted 
General  Beauregard  afterwards  to  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  where  he  was  kindly  received,  and  without  a 
mnrmor  of  feeling.  I  introduced  him  to  many  of  the  mem- 
bers individnally,  who  shook  hands  with  him  and  inter- 
changed ciTilities  in  the  wannest  manner,  giving  him  a 
hearty  welcome  to  our  city.  Beauregard  was  delighted  with 
this  reception  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  was  greatly 
chagrined  at  the  conduct  of  the  people  in  the  Gold  Boom. 
After  this,  many  other  Southern  notabilities  from  time  to 
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vhich  he  had  established  here.  He  accepted  it.  Bat  this 
post,  responsible  as  it  was,  could  uot  long  bold  a  bom  finan- 
cier, and  .we  soon  find  him  obtaining  control  of  the  Indiana, 


its  President.  He  was  a  statmcli  supporter  of  the  CoioQ  in 
the  civil  war.  Despite  a  dislojal  seotimeut  plainly  notice- 
able in  Baltimore  and  elsewhere  in  Maryland,  he  lent  the 
Oovemment  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  himdreds  of  thousands  of  Federal  soldiers.   He  fraa 

jniok  to  repair  burned  bridges,  and  to  do  anything  to  facilitate 
(he  miUtary  operations  of  the  Federal  Goveminent.    Fresi- 

leat  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton  thanked  him  warmly. 


I  expect  to  eee  him  agaio,  at  bo  distant  day,  reiDBtated  at 
the  head  of  the  great  corporation  over  which  he  and  his 
father  presided.  His  present  difficulties  are  matters  of  cnr- 
rent  newspaper  record  and  comment,  and  I  need  not,  there- 
fore, enlarge  upon  them  here.  As  shown  by  the  latest  re' 
port,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Bailroad  is  virtoally  in  a  good, 
prosperous  and  solvable  condition,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Drezel-Morgan  syndicate  which  has  nndertaken  to  put 
tiie  property  on  a  still  more  solid  and  durable  basis  with  the 
ien  million  loan  which  it  has  negotiated,  will  uprightly  do 
its  whole  duty,  and  in  due  time  retnmthe  trust  considerably 
enhanced  in  value  to  Mr.  Garrett,  his  heirs  and  assigns. 

John  H.  Inman,  another  member  of  the  Southern  railroad 
circle,  was  bom  in  Tennessee.  He  is  tall,  fine  looking 
and  soldierly  in  appearance.  He  is  one  of  the  shrewdest  of 
the  capitalists  who  have  invested  large  amounts  in  Southern 
enterprises.  He  came  to  New  York  from  Atlanta,  quite 
poor,  after  the  civil  war.  In  the  war  he  was  a  quartermas- 
ter's clerk,  and  his  old  qu^ermaster  afterwards  became  one 
of  his  brokers  on  the  Cotton  Exchange.  Young  Inman 
went  into  the  office  of  aa  uncle  on  arriving  in  New  York, 
and  learned  the  business  of  a  cotton  broker.  He  was  clear- 
beaded  and  successful.  After  he  became  a  partner  in  the 
firm  he  added  very  materially  to  his  wealth  by  carrying 
cotton  for  the  premiums  on  the  options.     He  is  recognized 
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are  araggea  oeiote  me  eyes  oi  ice  puouc,  buujwuibu  tu  uu- 
'riendly  criticism,  aod  innocent  parties  who  hsTe  no  inter- 
st  ID  tiie  caae  are  subject  to  have  their  private  affairs  made 
.nown,  to  their  great  mortification,  and  often  to  their  great 
letriment,  having  a  cloud  thrown  over  their  repatatioD  long 
after  the  litigants  have  passed  away. 


COUQected  with  the  machinery  of  ao-oalled  jnstlce,  and  this 
kind  of  abuse  has  been  carried  to  snch  an  extent  in  some  of 
the  instances  jost  referred  to,  that  very  few  respoDsible  par- 
ties, who  know  anytbing  abont  the  modus  operandi  of  (jaaU< 
fying  as  a  surety,  are  willing  to  respond  to  snoh  calls  of 


tracBij  Qia  m  sympaui;  lor  nis  coaaiuoQ,  tma  oeueviag  am 
atorj,  which  was  verj  plausible  and  pathetic,  I  told  him 
that  he  might  remain  a  stiort  time  longer  on  the  same  salaij, 
bnt  that  I  ehoald  require  bim  to  use  all  his  exertions  to  f;;et 
Another  place  as  speedily  a»  possible. 

Wlieu  he  entered  on  tlie  second  term  his  services  were  ao 
more  use  to  me  than  a  fifth  wheel  is  to  a  coach.  After  the 
expiration  of  a  few  weeks,  I  seat  for  bim  and  inquired  if  he 
had  got  another  situation;  Isaidlhad  given  him  ample  time 
'x>  obtain  one,  and  that  I  coold  not  consent  to  keep  him  any 
oaget.  I  therefore  requested  my  cashier  to  draw  a  check 
D  his  order  for  the  balance  of  his  wages,  np  to  date,  filled 
a  as  a  part  of  the  bod;  thereof  with  the  words  "  pajmeut  in 
foil  for  all  pIrittib  and  demands." 


J 


To  make  a  long  story  short,  however,  that  forensio  orator 
■ppeared  again  for  his  poverty-stricken  client,  armed  with 
n  the  old  enthnsiasm  exhibited  on  the  former  triaL     He 

A  not  mach  new  matter  to  present,  but  his  dramatic  attri- 
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tfaoasand  dollars  for  the  precious  ornameDts,  which  he 
qnicblj  accepted,  and  I  paid  him  the  mocej. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  after  I  was  waited  upon  by  a  . 

diamond  dealer  and  hia  lawyer,  with  neither  of  whom  I  had  ■ 

the  honor  of  any  previous  acquaintance,  and  they  accord-  ^ 

ingly  introduced  each  other.  The  diamond  dealer  intro- 
duced the  lawyer  and  vice  versa.  I  immediately  concluded 
I  was  going  to  get  a  good  stock  order  from  both  of  them, 
but  I  woB  soon  disappointed  as  well  au  Borprised  to  find  that 
these  gentlemen  had  called  on  an  entirely  different  kind  of 
business,  which  was  totally  devoid  of  commissionB  on  any 
stock  transact ionB. 

They  said  I  had  a  pair  of  earrings  belonging  to  them,  and 
I  declined  to  give  them  up  except  on  return  of  my  thousand  , 
dollars. 

These  two  gentlemeu  bade  me  good  day,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  I  was  served  with  the  usual  legal  papers  in  a  suit 
which  reached  the  calendar  after  some  time.  The  young 
man  who  Bold  me  the  diamonds  was  put  on  the  stand.  He 
testified  that  he  had  received  them  from  a  certain  diamond 
broker,  but  not  the  dealer  in  question,  with  whom  he  had 
had  no  connection  whatever. 

The  diamond  broker,  it  appeared,  had  long  been  agent  for 
this  dealer,  selling  diamonds  and  had,  as  set  forth  in  the 
evidence,  sold  over  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  in  a  few 
years. 


were  efTected  through  this  city.    Then  New  York  had  vir- 

toally  DO  competitor  as  au  excLacge  centre. 

Next  came  a  period  4ni^iig   which   the   larger  Western 

lities,  especially  Cliicago  and  St.  Louis,  aspired  to  become 
istribators  of  foreign  and  Eastern  merchandise  ;  a  change 
ery  naturally  following  the  rapid  growth  of  population  in 
he  West  and  Southwest.   Thus  a  yast  jobbing  trade  became 


amount  of  speculative  transactions  in  1886,  as  compared 
■with  1881.  This,  however,  can  only  account  to  a  compara- 
tively small  extent  for  such  a  vast  change.  Something  is 
also  to  be  attributed  to  the  general  decline  in  the  prices  of 
merchandise  and  investments  during  the  period ;  but  this  ex- 
planation is  also  entirely  inadequate,  for  the  average  fall  in 
prices  did  certainly  not  exceeded  20  per  cent.,  while  the  de- 
crease in  the  exchanges,  as  already  shown,  had  been  48.4  per 
cent.     Moreover,  on  the  other  sii^e,  some  offset  against  the  de- 


provide  for  these  broader  wants.  Nor  could  any  nniform 
and  homogeneous  Sfstem  be  expected  to  be  very  perfect 
and  satisfy  at  the  same  time  both  classes  of  requirements. 
Interior  banks,  whoBe  maoagement  must  be  expected  to  be 
more  or  less  Jacking  is  experience  and  competency,  may 
need  to  be  placed  under  legal  restraints,  which,  in  the  esse 


might  be  supposed  to  be  serious  enough  that  such  a  larf^s 
proportion  of  the  resources  of  the  bauk  should  be  held  per- 
petually idle  and  earning  no  interest ;  but  when  this  aacri- 
fice  of  earning  capacity  is  made  for  a  purpose  that  brings  no 
advantages,  but  rather  a  very  serious  danger,  the  effect  can 
be  nothing  less  than  an  unwholesome  and  very  injurious 
restriction  upon  banking  operations,  and  it  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  national  banks  of  New  York  city  exhibit 
decadence  instead  of  progress. 

What  is  needed  to  enable  this  metropolis  to  reach  the 
financial  status  to  which  it  is  entitled  is  a  class  of  banking 
institutions  possessing  facilities  and  functions  much  broader 
and  freer  than  those  conferred  by  the  national  charters.  It 
8  out  of  the  question  to  hope  that  these  facilities  may  be 
provided  through  modifications  of  the  national  bank  sys- 
tem. The  banks,  and  especially  those  of  New  York,  have 
to  encounter  so  much  prejudice  and  ignorant  demagogism 
from  Congress,  in  seeking  any  modification  of  the  national 
system,  that  they  would  sooner  endure  almost  any  wrong 
than  demand  changes  in  the  law.  Their  only  redress  is  in 
reorganizing  under  the  State  laws,  which  many  of  them  have 
already  done,  whilst  new  institutions  almost  uniformly  pre- 
fer the  State  system.  To  meet  the  wants  here  contemplated, 


The  special  business  to  be  done  by  aacb  a  class  of  banks 
Bcarcel;  Deeds  eQiundration,  much  of  it  being  so  self -eTideDt- 
Is  the  present  stage  of  our  uatioDal  development,  it  is  be- 
coming a  grare  reflection  upon  our  men  of  capital  that  we 
should  remain  almost  entirely  dependent  on  foreign  bankers 
for  the  facilites  for  transacting  our  immense  external  com- 
merce. The  necessity  that  formerly  existed  for  this  depend- 
ence can  no  longer  be  urged  as  an  excuse.  All  the  capital 
and  the  banking  experience  necessary  to  found  and  to  ad- 
minister large  credit  and  exchange  institutions  are  ready  to 
hand.  A  business  of  $1,200,000,000  per  annnm  connected 
with  our  imports  and  exports  would  be  available  for  this 
form  of  enterprise.  Oar  export  trade  is  crippled  in  many 
branches  of  business  aimply  because  it  is  found  impossible 
to  get  the  liberal  credits  necessary  to  facilitate  consign- 
ments to  distant  markets.  Manchester  defeats  us  oa  cotton 
goods,  not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  prices  or  superiority 
of  fabrics,  but  because  her  merchants  can  get  any  time  or 
amount  of  credit  required,  whilst  we  have  to  market  onr 
goods  on  restricted  credits  and  through  Manchester  agents, 
who  at  the  same  time  are  selling  English  pioducts  in  com- 
petition with  ours.  The  English  exporter  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  get  his  credits  from  the  bank 
with  which  he  keeps  his  account,  while  the  American  has  to 
go  to  a  foreign  banker,  who  has  no  iuducement  to  consider 
his  convenience  or  to  moderate  his  charges.  The  Dataral 
place  for  an  export  merchant  to  keep  his  account  is  with  the 
bank  that  grants  him  his  credits  ;  and  this  fact  suggests  the 
facility  with  which  banks  of  the  kind  here  suggested  could 
build  up  a  large  business. 

Every  year  wt  finditnecessarj  to  largely  pledge  onr  coti 
crop  in  advance  to  provide  the  means  for  gathering  and  m 


t  might  well  merit  coasideratioD  whether  they  should  not 


down  of  CharleBton — I  have  come  to  the  conclusioD  tbaf 
similar  disasters  may  be  looked  for  in  other  localities, 
hitherto  not  subject  to  them,  and  considered  by  scieotists 
absolutely  free  from  these  phenomena,  at  least  on  so  Ifl^^e 
a  scale.  These  peculiar  disturbances  that  now  make  life  so 
precarious  on  this  planet,  I  attribute  to  the  innumerable 
and  so  lai^ely  increasing  excavations  going  on  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  in  the  different  mining  operations,  which 
displace  the  underpinning  of  the  surface  and  cause  itto  sink 
beneath  the  weight  which  it  carries.  Of  all  the  great  min- 
ing industries  which  conspire  to  produce  earthquakes,  I 
think  that  of  oil  plays  the  most  important  part,  and  is  the 
most  treacherous  in  its  operationsbeneaththe  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  pumping  of  oil  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  has 
been  going  on  for  thirty  years  in  this  country  in  several 
districts.  I  believe  it  is  not  too  large  an  estimate  to  state 
that  in  that  time  an  enormous  lake  of  oil  has  been  removed, 
that  would  probably  fill  the  basin  of  Lake  Erie  or  Ontario. 
That  fluid  made  its  way,  probably,  some  of  it  from  long  dis- 
distances  in  subterraneous  rivers  before  reaching  the  place 
where  the  nature  of  the  soil  permitted  it  to  gush  through  a 
shaft  to  the  surface,  as  it  does  in  such  abundance  in  the  oil 
regions  of  Pennsylvania.  Some  of  those  undercurrents  may 
have  come  from  other  States,  percolating  through  and  disin- 
tegrating the  soil  in  their  passage  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
until  they  found  an  outlet,  on  the  principle  that  all  fluids 
have  a  tendency  to  find  their  level.  There  may  be  a  great 
underground  reservoir  of  this  oil,  which  has  taken  many 
years  to  penetrate  through  the  earth  owing  to  the  tendency 


result  not  uaUke  the  one  which  followed  the  Chici^o  fire. 

Earthquakes  are  likely  to  become  the  great  disasters  of 
the  future  most  to  be  dreaded.  Our  popnlatioQ  now  com- 
prises sixty  millioQs,  which,  at  the  present  rate  of  iocreaBe, 
will  soon  reach  one  handred  millions.  Among  these  is  a 
large  proportion  of  go-ahead,  driving  men,  who  are  constantly 
diving  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  dig  up  the  vast  trea- 
sures which  are  there  concealed.  Through  this  laudable 
enterprise  the  underpinning  of  the  surf&ce  of  our  globe  is 
being  constantly  disturbed ;  and  (bough  it  is  far  tram  a  con- 
soling reflection,  the  time  may  come,  and  may  not  be  far 
distant,  when  such  calamities  as  that  of  Charleston  may  be 
as  common  as  railroad  accidents  are  now. 


XB£  AHEBICAH    ^tEPBESEIITATIYE     OF    THE   IVOTHSCHILDB. — 

Beqinb  Life  in  the  Bothboohilds'  Hodse  m  Fbans- 
POBT. — Consul  Genebal  to  Acstbia  and  MrnisTEB  to 

THE  HaQDE.— A  GbeAT  FOfASOIEB  AND  A  CoNNOIflSEDB 
IN  AbT. 

AUGUST  BELMOMT  has  achieTed  the  highest  credit  of 
any  banker  in  the  United  States.  His  bills  are  alvays 
in  demajid  and  commaad  a  little  more  than  those  of  any  ose 
else.  He  came  to  New  York  comparatively  poor,  but  is  now 
vortb  millions.  As  a  repreaentative  of  the  Bothschilds  in 
this  couatry  he  has  for  many  years  held  a  high  position  in 
the  financial  world.  He  has  managed  the  business  of  that 
historic  honse  with  prndence  and  exceptional  acuteness  and 
sagacity.  Contrast  his  saccess  in  tlUs  country  with  the 
eqwrience  of  Americans  abroad.  George  Peabody,  and 
3.  8.  Moigan,the  succ^isor  of  that  philanthropist,  may  seem 
to  be  exceptions  to  the  rule,  bat  they  did  not  win  such  social 
and  business  success  as  has. been  achieved  by  Mr.  Belmont 
in  this  country,  and  the  fact  remains  that  no  American  could 
have  been  so  anccessfnl  abroad  as  he  has  been  in  the  United 
States.  Europe  does  not  afford  the  opportunities  that  so 
often  arise  here.  This  is  the  country  of  great  and  frequent 
opportunities ;  there  is  a  large  and  inviting  field  for  enter- 
prise  and  business  skill,  although,  of  coarse,  all  cannot  win 
such  a  position  in  the  financial  world  as  that  occupied  by. 
Hr.  Belmont,  who  is  reckoned  among  the  wealthiest  as  well 
as  the  most  honored  of  America's  adopted  citizens. 

He  was  born  in  the'  Bhenish  Palatinate  sixty-eight  years 
^o.  His  father  was  a  man  in  well-to-do  circomstanoe?,  who 
sent  him,  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  to  become  an 
apprenticed  clerk  to  the   Bothschilds  in  their  Frankfort 


Bothschilds  to  Italy  aod  France  as  bis  secretary.  In  1837 
tlie  famoua  house,  recognizing  the  promising  field  in  tKis 
country  for  profitable  inTestments,  sent  young  Belmont  to 
New  York  as  their  agent,  a  position  vbich  he  held  till  1853, 
vhen  be  became  their  American  correspondent  and  general 
representatiTe,  and  tbia  responsible  post  he  has  held  ever 
since.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  Conaol-General  for  Aus- 
tria, and  held  the  position  for  five  years,  vhes  he  relinqiiiahed 
it  becanse  of  his  personal  friendship  for  Louis  Kossath  and 
bis  sympathy  icith  Hungary  in  the  qoarrel  with  Austria. 
In  1849  Mr.  Belmont  married  the  niece  of  Commodore  Ferry, 
the  hero  of  Lake  Erie,  a  beautiful  and  accompUshed  lady, 
who  did  mnch  to  strengthen  his  social  position.  In  1853 
he  was  appointed  Minister  to  the  Hague  by  President  Pierci 
and  served  four  years.  He  has  always  been  a  staunc 
Democrat,  and  was  for  several  years  chairman  of  the  Bemc 
cratic  National  Committee.  He  has  generally  refused  t 
accept  publio  office,  but  his  eldest  son.  Ferry,  has  serve 
several  terms  in  CoQgress.        • 

Mr.  Belmont  is  under  the  medium  he^ht,  rather  stoa 
with  iron-gray  side  whiskers,  round  German  features  an 
keen  dark  eyes,  and  among  the  strong  characteristics  of  th 
man  is  his  marked  chivalrio  courtesy  and  knightly  conragi 
As  a  financier  he  has  few  equals  and  no  superior,  and  to  hi 
politic  aad  conservative  management,  as  well  as  his  f  oresigl 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  affairs,  is  due  the  America 
prestige  and  success  of  the  Sotbschilda.  Mr.  Belmont- 
house  on  Fifth  Avenne,  with  its  splendid  art  treasures,  i 
worth  a  lai^  fortune  in  itself.  He  is  a  connoisseox  in  Work 
of  art,  and  has  one  of  the  finest  private  collections  of 
tares  in  the  world.  For  many  years  he  has  also  hi 
princely  residence  at  Newport  and  a  stock  farm  at  Bab; 


luCBEABE  OF  POPULATION  AND  THE  GroWINO  PeESsURE  UPON 

THE  Means  of  Sobsistenoe.— Education  and  Mobal 
Improvehent  the  True  Remedy  for-  Existino  ob 
Threatened  Evils.— Errors  of  CbuMUNisu  and  8o- 
cialibu. — how  socialistio  leaders  and  philosophers 
Eecognize  the  Tbuth. — Q-bowth  of  Population  Does 
not  Mean  Povebti. 

MB.  Mill  says  ;  "  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  consid 
eratioDs  brought  to  notice  in  the  precediDg  chapter  make 
oat  a  frightful  case  either  against  the  existing  order  of  society 
or  against  the  position  of  man  himself  in  this  world."  How 
much  of  the  evils  should  be  referred  to  the  one,  and  how  much 
to  the  other,  is  the  principal  theoretic  question  which  has  to 
be  resolved.  But  the  strongest  case  is  sasceptible  of  ex- 
aggeration ;  and  it  will  be  evident  to  many  readers,  even 
from  the  passages  I  have  quoted,  that  such  exaggeration  is 
not  wanting  in  the  representatious  of  the  ablest  and  most 
candid  Socialists.  Though  much  of  their  allegations  is  un- 
answerable, not  a  little  is  the  result  of  errors  ia  political 
economy ;  by  which,  let  me  say  once  for  all,  I  do  not  mean 
the  rejection  of  any  practical  roles  of  policy  which  have 
been  laid  down  by  political  eoonomists— I  mean  ignorance 
of  economic  facts,  and  of  the  causes  by  which  the  economic 
phenomena  of  society  as  it  is  are  actually  determined. 

Id  the  first  place,  it  is  unhappily  true  that  the  wages  of 
ordinary  labor,  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  are  wretched- 
'y  insufficient  to  supply  the  physical  and  moral  necessities 
if  the  population  in  any  tolerable  measure.  Bat,  when  it  is 
irtber  alleged  that  even  this  insufficient  remuneration  has 
a  tendency  to  diminish  ;   that  there  is,  in  the  words  of  M. 


experience  shows  that  in  the  existing  state  of  society  the 
pressnre  of  population  on  subsistence,  which  is  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  low  wages,  though  a  great  is  not  an  increasing 
evil ;  on  the  contrary,  the  progress  of  all  that  is  called  civil- 
ization has  a  tendency  to  diminish  it,  partly  by  the  more 
rapid  increase  of  the  means  of  employing  and  maintaining 
labor,  partly  by  the  increased  facilities  opened  to  labor  for 
transporting  itself  to  new  conntries  and  unoccupied  fields  of 
employment,  and  partly  by  a  general  improvement  in  the 
intelligence  and  prudence  of  the  population.  This  progress, 
>  donbt,  is  slow ;  but  it  is  much  that  such  progress  should 
ke  place  at  all,  while  we  are  still  only  in  the  first  stage  of 
at  public  movement  for  the  education  of  the  whole  people 
liich,  when  more  advanced,  must  add  greatly  to  the  force 


£nowa  ^saao  i>eii,  ana  wno  -wbs  ai  one  iime  a  aiers  wiin 
BrowD  Brothers  &  Co.,  the  baukera  ;  John  Kirkner,  another 
plucky  operator,  keen  in  forecasting  the  market,  and 
tenaoioos  of  Iiis  opinioDB,  whether  contrary  to  generallj 
accepted  vievs  or  not ;  Eugene  Bogert,  Wm.  B.  Wadsworth, 
William  Eenriques  and  James  Bajmond,  alao  BucceBsfal 
raders;  Treasorer  J).  G.  HayB,  Chairman  Jamea  Mitchell, 
ioe-Chairman  Alexander  Henriques,  ex-President  J.  Ed- 
ard  Simmons.   Secretary  Geo.  W.  Elj,  Doiiald  Maokay, 


itea,  connoisseurs  is  art,  stndeuts  of  science,  literatore  and 
ilosophj,  and  men  capable  of  standing  at  the  helm  and 
ing  directioD  to  vast  enterprises  in  the  domain  of  finance 
d  commerce.    There  is  not  a  more  intelligeat  body  of 


^'''^^^  "/^''^^»<L^e,-2. 


financial  relation  to  his  affaira  that  Wm  H.  Vanderbilt  sas- 
tained  to  his  father,  the  Commodore,  and,  like  him,  woold  be 
found  equal  to  the  new  honors  and  responsibilities  devolv- 
ing  upon  him.  This  reasonable  expectation  should  diapel 
any  apprehension  of  a  financial  shock  in  the  event  of  Ja; 
Gould's  demise. 

GteoFge  Gould  is  bright  and  agreeable,  and  a  good  htu- 
band.  If  Jay  Gould  has  made  enemies,  that  is  no  reason 
why  his  son  shonld  not  be  popular.  It  is  proverbial 
that  the  male  descendants  of  a  family  are  more  akin  to 
the  aide  of  the  mother  than  to  that  of  the  father,  and  as 
Urs.  Jay  Gonld  has  always  been  recognized  as  a  most 
exemplary  wife  and  mother,  she  may  rightfully  be  regarded 
as  the  equal  of  any  woman  in  New  York,  and  one  to  be  re- 
spected and  honored  accordingly  by  those  whom  we  ought 
to  take  as  social  exemplars.  There  should  be  no  oUier 
standard  of  social  test  than  that  of  merit ;  not  judging  indi- 
viduals by  what  they  were,  but  by  what  they  are  to-day  ;  not 
jndging  by  the  ridiculous  test  of  ancestry — a  criterion  which 
would  upset  some  of  our  social  demi -gods  -but  by  the  real 
worth  of  the  living  man  or  woman.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
the  yqnng  Vanderbilts,  who  rank  high  in  society,  and  are 
splendid  specimens  of  nature's  noblemen,  should  be  meas- 
ured by  the  standard  of  the  old  Commodore  when  he  was  a 
boatman  on  Stateu  Island.  Everybody  would  recognize 
such  a  test  of  fitness  as  to  the  last  degree  absurd.  In  the 
United  States  nature's  nobility  is  at  the  front,  as  against  the 
parchment  nobility  of  England  and  the  Continent.  The 
pertontlle  of  the  English  nobility  makes  a  sorry  showing 
beside  that  of  young  George  Gould,  the  young  Vanderbilts, 
and  others  of  onr  wealthy  Americans. 


pQenmatio  tubes  will  exteod  from  hereto  these  central  points 
of  the  East  and  the  West  and  the  South;  and  it  will  be  possi. 
ble  for  a  man  to  leave  Now  York  at  seven  o'clock  and  go  to 
Chicago  £or  breakfast,  transact  his  business  and  return  to 
Kev  York  for  Innch  or  business  appointment  by  twelve 
ydook  noon  of  the  same  day.  Of  course,  one  of  the  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  in  connection  with  this  sort  of  meteoric 


aenoB  lor  eacQ  oi  ine  iwo  cuies  wnicn  issuea  Dooaa  tor  its 
ooQstmctioD ;  while  the  taxable  value  of  the  property  ia 
both  has  been  so  largely  enhanced,  that  the  Bridge  has  paid 
for  itself  already,  and  yet  it  has  been  open  leas  than  fiye 
years.  More  than  a  year  ago  the  experience  of  the  Direc- 
tors was  that  the  facilities  of  this  Bridge  vero  perfectly 
ioadeqoate;  and,  vhile  ererything  has  been  done  to  increase 
them  and  extensions  and  improrements  have  been  made, 
the  bridge  is  still  too  slow,  and  its  pover  facilities  too 
limited  for  the  proper  aocoounodation  of  the  people  who 
Dro0B  it  from  city  to  city. 
Tbie  is  only  one  evidenoe  of  the  grovth  of  Kew  York  ;  it 


^^^^ 


Stohe. — He  Inyentb  a  Moose  Tbap.— Becomes  a  Civil 

ESGIHEEE  AND  SCBTEIS  DeLAWAEE  CoDNTY.  —  WbTTES  A 

Book  a'nd  Sells  It.— Gets  a  Fabtnerbhip  ih  a  Penn- 

BYLTAKIA  TaNMEBY  AND  SoON  BuYS  HIS  PaBTNEB  OuT  — 

He  Comes  to  New  Yoek  to  Sell  his  Leatheb,  Falls 

IN   LOTE  miH  A  liEATHEB   MebCHANT'b   DAOaHTEB   AND 

Mabbibb  HER- — Settles  in  the  Metropolis  and  Begins 
TO  Deal  in  Eailboads. — Bdyb  a  Banebupt  Hoad  peom 

HIBFaTHEB-IN-LAW,  fiEORQANIZEa  IT  AND  SeLLB  IT  AT  A 

Oonsideeablb  PBoriT.  —  Hencefobth  he  Makes  his 
Monet  Dealiso  in  Eaileoads.— His  Method  of  Buy- 

INO,    BEOROANIzaNQ     AND     SELLINQ    Out    AT    A     LABOE 

fttOFiT. — How  he  Managed  Erie  in  Connection  with 
FisK  and  Drew. — His  Opekations  on  Black  Friday.— 
Checkmated  by  Cohuodobe  Vandebbilt  and  Obliged 
TO  Settle. — He  Makes  Millions  out  of  Wabash  and 
Kansas  &  Texas.— His  Venture  in  Union  Pacific— 
His  Oonstboction  Companies.  —Organization  op  Amer- 
ican Union  Telegbaph,  and  His  Method  of  Absorbing 
AND  Gettinc;  Oontbol  of  Western  Union. — The  Strike 

OF  THE  TeLEOBAPHEBS  AND  HIS  GREAT  ENCOUNTER  WITH 

THE  Knights  of  Labor  axd  Tbades  Unionists  — 
Qodld's  First  Yachting  Expedition.— An  Exceed- 
ingly Hdmobous  Stoby  of  his  Early  Expebience  on 
THE  Water. — His  Status  as  a  Factor  in  Bailboad 
Management. — His  Acquisition  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Telegraph,  &a. 

IF  Fenimore  Cooper,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Charles  Dickens  or 
Dnmas,  ia  tbe  height  of  the  popularity  of  any  of  these 
great  writers  of  fiction,  hodeToWed  from  his  inner  conscious- 
uesfl  a  Ja J  Gould  as  the  hero  of  a  novel,  its  readers  would  have 
found  seiioos  fault  with  the  aathor  for  attempting  to  trans- 
-omd  the  rational  probability  allowed  to  the  latitude  of  fic- 
tion. Few  novel  readers,  in  fact,  would  have  patiently  sub- 
mitted to  such  a  strain  on  their  oredolity  prior  to  the  era  in 


The  fatheriQ-law  owned  Bhares  in  a  railroad  which  was  in 
bad  fiaancial  condition.  He  employed  hia  new  Bon-in  law 
>  see  what  he  coald  do  to  extricate  him  from  a  position  in 


The  Commodore  conversed  freely  for  some  time,  bat  io 
le  midst  of  his  conversation  he  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
ized  with  a  fainting  spell,  and  rolled  from  his  seat  unto  the 
Fpet,  vhere  he  la;  motionless  and  apparently  breathless. 


ing  his  busy  life  of  a  quarter  of  a  centorj  in  Wall  Street. 
This  seems  a  long  time  for  a  man  vho  is  still  so  young, 
°lthoQgh  he  is  a  grandfather,  and  enjoying  the  nse  of  his 

lental  faculties  more  vigorously  than  ever. 
Owing  to  my  otu  busy  life  I  have  only  time  to  sketch  the 

■lost  salient  points  of  Mr.  Gould's  prosperous  career.    Some 


over  nere  lo  vnie  op  a  cteeonpnon  di  tne  conntrj.  aweiis 
emphaticallj  ou  this  oharaoteristic  of  Mr.  Gould  aad  other 
great  millionaires  and  railroad  magoates,  who  cootribate  so 
largely  to  the  general  prosperity  of  which  they  seem  to  be 
the  indispensable  mediums. 

It  was  as  the  managing  power  in  the  Erie  Bailroad  that 
Mr.  Ooald  laid  the  broad  foundation  of  his  fortune.  His 
Bpeculative  connections  with  Erie  are  more  fully  dealt  with 
in  the  lives  of  Daniel  Drew  and  Commodore  Vanderbilt. 
The  money  and  influence  which  he  gained,  in  connection 
with  the  Erie  corporation,  enabled  him  to  extend  his  opera- 
tions in  the  acquisition  of  railroad  property  until,  through 
Union  Pacific  and  its  various  connections,  Wabash  and  a 
number  of  Southwestern  roads,  it  seemed  probable,  at  one 
time,  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  grasping  the  entire  control 
of  the  trans-continental  business  in  railroad  matters.  And 
this  was  prior  to  the  time  when  he  obtained  his  present  hold 
on  telegraph  facilities- 
Some  of  the  able  schemes  in  which  Mr.  Gould  has  had 
credit  for  playing  an  important  part,  and  sometimes  a  role 
that  was  considered  rather  reprehensible,  were  managed,  so 
far  as  the  outside  business  was  concerned,  chiefly  by  one  or 
more  of  his  wicked  partners.  In  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy of  those  projects,  namely,  the  attempt  to  capture  the 
Albany  &  Susquehanna  Bailroad,  Mr.  Gould  seldom  or  never 
appeared  in  person  before  the  public.  His  partner,  James 
Fisk,  Jr.,  was  cast  in  that  role  and  played  it  with  great 
ability.  With  the  essential  aid  of  those  two  shining  lights 
of  the  New  York  bar,  David  Dudley  Field  and  Thomas  G. 
Shearman,  the  Prince  of  Erie,  (as  Jim  Fisk  was  called,)  came 
iretty  near  snatching  possession  of  142  miles  of  a  very  im- 
ortant  railroad,  with  the  control  of  only  6,500  out  of  30,000 
•hares  of  the  stock,  and  3,003  shares  of  these  6,500  had  been 
llegally  obtained,  as  was  eventually  decreed  by  the  court. 


methods  and  the  great  secret  of  his  SDOceea. 

When  first  laying  his  schemes  to  obtain  the  control  of 
the  telegraph  property  ho  got  up  a  oonstraotion  company  to 
build  a  telegraph  line.  This  was  a  company  of  exceedingly 
modest  pretensions.  It  had  a  capital  of  only  $6,000.  It 
built  the  lines  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
with  which  Mr.  Gould  paralleled  most  of  the  important  lines 
of  Western  Dnion,  and  cut  the  rates  until  the  older  and  larger 
corporation  found  that  its  profits  were  beingrednced  towards 
the  vanishing  point.  Then  it  was  glad  to  make  terms  with  its 
competitor ;  a  union  of  interests  was  the  result,  and  Mr. 
Oould  obtained  control  of  the  united  concern. 

"  Impossible,"  said  Norvin  Green,  in  high  dudgeon,  when 
the  insidious  intentions  of  Mr.  Gould  were  broached  to  him 
"» few  months  before  the  settlement  took  place.    "  It  would 


large  scale,  tbe  application  of  compBlsion  aa  a  means  of 
enforoicg  their  now  enlarged  demands.  This  has  necessi- 
tated a  crisis  of  a  very  serious  kind.  The  point  to  be  de- 
termined has  been,  whether  capital  or  labor  shall  in  future 
dotermine  the  terms  upon  which  the  invested  resources  of 
the  natioQ  are  to  be  emplojed.  To  the  employer,  it  is  a 
qnestion  wliether  his  intnvidnal  rights  as  to  the  control  of 
Ois  property  shall  be  so  far  overborne,  as  to  not  only 
deprive  him  of  his  freedom,  but  also  expose  him  to  inter- 
ferences, seriously  impairing  the  valae  of  his  capital.  To 
the  employes,  it  is  a  question  whether,  by  the  force  of 
coercion,  they  can  wrest  to  their  own  profit  powers  and  con- 
trol which,  in  every  civilized  community,  are  secured  as  the 
most  sacred  and  inalienable  rights  of  the  employer.  This 
issue  is  so  ahaolutely  revolutionary  of  the  normal  relatious 
between  capital  and  labor,  that  it  has  naturally  produced  n 
partial  paralysis  of  business,  especially  among  iDdustries 
whose  operations  involve  contracts  extending  into  the  future. 
There  has  beeu  at  no  time  any  serious  apprehension  that 
Bach  an  ntterly  anarchial  movement  could  succeed,  so  long 
as  American  citizens  have  a  clear  perception  of  their  rights 
and  their  true  interests ;  but  it  has  beeu  distinctly  perceived 
that  this  war  could  not  fail  to  create  a  divided  if  not  a  hostile 
feeling  between  the  two  great  classes  of  society ;  that  it 
must  hold  in  check,  not  only  a  large  estent  of  ordinary 
business  operations  but  also  the  nndertaking  of  those  new 
enterprises  which  contribute  to  our  national  progress,  and 
that  the  commercial  marke's  must  be  subjected  to  serious 
embarrassmenta.  *****  From  the  nature  of  tbe 
case,  however,  this  labor  disease  must  soon  end  one  way  or 
another ;  and  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  foreseeing  what 
its  termination  will  be.  The  demands  of  the  Knights  and 
their  sympathizers,  whether  openly  expressed  or  tempor- 
srily  concealed,  are  so  utterly  revolutionary  of  the  inauen- 


stocks  being  367,000  shares.  He  kept  books  of  his  transac- 
tioDS.     Mr.  Morosini  kept  them  a  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  Where  are  the  books  )    A.  I  have  them. 

Q.  Where  ?    A,  In  my  posseasion, 

Q.  Are  they  at  the  service  of  the  Commission  3  A.  If  they 
jBire  them,  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure. 

Thia  vaa  the  first  sensation  of  tlie  day,  and  the  witness 

died  blandly  as  he  felt  the  full  force  of  it. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  afiswered  every  qnestion  promptly. 


agreement. ' 

"  I  simply  Baid, '  I  will  take  tliem,'  and  tliat  was  all  there 
waa  to  it.  That  is  my  recollection.  In  1879  I  owned  about 
$4,000,000  worth." 

The  examination  led  into  tlte  stamped  income  bonds  of 
the  Kansas  Pacific,  and  Mr.  Gould  was  asked  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  road.  He  thoucht  it  was  poor.  The  road  had  a 
large  intrinsic  value,  but  it  oad  been  Dadly  financed  and  its 
securities  were  way  down. 

Q.  Did  you  not  buy  some  of  your  securities  abroad  ?  A, 
I  bought  two  millions  of  Denver  Pacific  at  seventy-four 
cents,  I  think,  from  some  Amsterdam  people.  I  was  in  Lon- 
don and  heard  that  ^hey  wanted  to  sell.  I  was  afraid  to  so 
over,  because  I  had  very  little  time,  and  thought  they  woiud 
probably  take  a  couple  of  days  to  smoke  before  finding  out 
whether  they  would  sell  or  not.  But  I  was  mistaken.  I 
vent  over  and  got  to  Amsterdam  in  t lie  morning  ;  washed 
and  had  my  breakfast  I  saw  them  at  eleven,  bought  them 
out  at  twelve,  and  started  back  in  the  afternoon. 

When  Mr.  Gould  was  asked  as  to  the  prices  he  had  paid 
for  the  securities  with  which  he  had  acquired  the  Kansas 
Pacific  bonds  he  took  out  his  papers  and  handed  the  Com- 
mission a  series  of  neatly  written  reports  on  these  purchases 
and  sales. 

He  purchased  in  1879  St.  Jo.  and  Denver  first  mortgage 
bonds,  11,562,886.69,  for  $603,204.78. 

Of  these,  $617,000  worth  he  sold  to  Eussell  Sage,  F.  L. 
.mee,  Sidney  Dillon,  S.  H.  H.  Clark,  Ezra  H.  Baker,  F.  G. 

•exter  and  Elislia  Atkins  for  $246,800. 

On  January  24,  188(),  he  turrendered  $956,779.76  in  these 


their  report. 

Q.  How  is  that?  A.  Well,  he  naively  replied,  while  they 
were  makiog  their  examination  my  interests  had  changed. 

Q.  They  had  changed ?  A.  Yes,  I  had  bought  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific. 

Q.  Did  General  Dodge  and  Mr.  Humphreys  look  into  the 
past  history  of  the  road  i  A.  I  consider  the  future  of  a  road 
more  important  than  its  past. 

Q.  Yes,  but  what  1  want A.  The  past  was  no  criterion 

as  to  the  Union  Pacific  road. 

Q.  But  don't  yoa  think  that  General  Dodge  and  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys  ?     A.  "All  my  life,"  said  Mr,  Gould,  wanning  up  ; 

"all  my  life  I  have  been  dealingin  railroads — thatis.  Bmce  I 
have  been  of  age,  and  I  have  always  considered  their  future 
and  not  their  past." 

"That  is  the  way  I  have  made  my  money,"  said  he.  ''The 
Tery  first  railroad  I  ever  bought  had  a  most  deplorable  past, 
but  its  fntnre  was  fair.  I  paid  ten  cents  on  the  dollar  for  its 
bonds,  and  finally  sold  the  stock  for  $1.25.  It  was  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Union  Pacific  that  drew  nae  into  it.  I  went  into 
it  to  make  money." 

"  Yoa  were  not  in  favor  of  the  consolidiition  at  the  time  it 
was  made?" 

"No,  my  interests  had  changed." 

"  Did  you  try  to  stop  it  1 " 

*'  WeU,"  said  Mr.  Gould,  slowly,  "  my  opposition  to  it  was 
known  and  they  were  greatly  alarmed." 

"Who*" 

"Ames,  Dexter,  Atkins  and  Dillon.  They  came  on  from 
Boston  to  see  me  about  it.  They  had  heard  that  I  was  go- 
ing to  build  an  extension  to  the  Denver  Pacific  and  connect 
the  Missouri  Pacific.  They  said  I  was  committed  to  the 
consolidation  and  laid  right  down  on  roe.  I  offered  my 
nheck  for  $1,000,000  to  let  me  out,  and  I  have  offered  it 

"  I  will  pay  it  now,"  said  the  witness,  with  a  strong  rising 
lection  of  the  voice  and  looking  hard  at  the  Union  Pacific 
ople  in  the  room. 


"  How  voald  the  GoTemmeiit  claim  havo  been  affected  by 
bailding  a  parallel  line?" 

**  ii  would  have  been  wiped  oat." 

After  the  Thnrman  bill  had  been  Bustained  by  the  Supreme 
Coart  Mr.  Gould  had  a  plan  to  build  a  road  from  Omaha  to 
Ogden,  juat  outside  the  tight  of  way  of  the  Uaion  Pacific, 
and  give  that  road  back  to  the  Govemmeat.  It  wonld  civQ 
ithers  "  a  chance  to  walk."  The  Government  tried  to 
tqueeze  more  out  of  the  tomip  than  was  in  it  For 
<  15,000,000  a  road  could  be  built  where  it  had  cost  the 
Jnion  Pacific  $75,000,000. 


legislation  ?" 

"  No,  sir.    I  know  of  no  sach  expenditure." 

"  Where  could  we  find  records  of  such  transactions  ?" 

*'I  don't  think  such  transactions  exist." 

'■  Do  you  remember  advising,  at  a  meeting,  that  Mr.  Ord- 
^Aj,  of  Washington,  be  empioyei  in  the  interests  of  the 
Kansas  Pacific?" 

"No,  sir." 

Mr.  Anderson  read  from  the  minutes  of  a  Kansas  Pacific 
meeting,  in  1876,  and  Mr.  Gould  remembered  that  Senator 
EoUins,  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Ordway,  asked  him  to  write  a 
lett«T  about  it.    He  knew  of  nothing  coming  from  the  letter, 

"Do  you  remember  any  talk  of  fighting  the  Credit  Mobi- 
lier!" 

''  I  saw  some  of  their  stockholders  and  they  said  they 
would  tura  in  their  stock  to  us.  Others  wouldn't.  The 
Credit  stockholders  alleged  that  the  Union  Pacific  owed  tbeir 
company  a  great  deal  of  money.  I  succeeded  in  getting  the 
great  bmk  of  the  stock  turned  over  before  a  jud^^ent  was 
obtained." 

"You  remember  your  address  to  the  Union  Pacific  presi- 
dent and  directors. 

'*  I  wanted  to  put  myself  ia  a  position  to  brine  a  suit." 

"  Who  opposed  this  proposed  action  of  yours  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Anderson,  reading  from  the  minutes  of  a  directors'  meeting 
that  Mr.  Dexter  moved  "to  decline  to  bring  suit,  as  request- 
ed by  Mr.  Gould." 

"I  think  the  directors  declined,  and  I  brought  the  suits  in-  ' 
dividuaily." 

"  There  is  another  letter  of  yours  to  the  directors,  request- 
ing them  to  begin  suit  against  the  Credit  for  a  full  account- 
ing of  all  profits,  under  certain  alleged  contracts,'*  etc. 

'■  I  think  that  was  on  a  different  Bet  of  contracts." 


()46  JAY  GOULD. 

Commodore  Garrison  owned  a  controlling  interest  in  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  which  was  managed  by  his  brother  Oliver. 
Commodore  Garrison  did  not  like  Mr.  Gould,  and  would  not 
have  objected  to  make  Gould's  purchase  of  Wabash  a  dear 
bargain.  He  probably  would  have  done  so  had  it  not  been 
for  Oliver  Garrison.  The  latter  and  Ben  W.  Lewis,  Gould^s 
manager  of  the  Wabash,  were  close  friends,  and  Garrison, 
as  chief  executive  of  the  Missouri  Pacific*  did  nothing  to 
injure  Gould's  property.  But  when  Mr.  Lewis  called  upon 
Mr.  Gould  in  New  York  one  day  toward  the  close  of  IS  79, 
And  tendered  his  resignation  on  the  ground  of  other  interests 
which  claimed  his  attention,  Gould  immediately  saw  break- 
ers ahead,  and  said  so.  Lewis  suggested  that  he  remove 
the  breakers  by  buying  the  control  of  Missouri  Pacific. 
The  suggestion  was  not  allowed  to  get  moldy.  Gould 
called  upon  Oliver  Garrison  and  oflFered  $1,500,000  for  the 
Garrison  interest  in  the  road.  Garrison  was  much  surprised, 
and  said  it  would  be  necessary  to  consult  with  the  Commo- 
dore. He  said,  however,  that  $1,500,000  was  at  least 
$500,000  too  low.  When  the  Commodore  heard  of  Gould's 
ofi'er  he  rubbed  his  bands,  laughed,  and  put  the  price  at 
$2,800,000.  Gould  retorted  that  he  could  have  bought  it  on 
the  previous  daj  for  ;t^2, 000,000.  The  Commodore  ex- 
plained that  the  diifference  between  yesterday  and  to-day 
was  5:800,000.  Gould  said  nothing  and  retired.  He  made 
another  effort  on  the  following  day.  The  Commodore  had 
been  thinking.  His  thoughts  cost  Mr.  Gould  $I,000,COO, 
for  his  price  on  the  third  day  of  the  negotiations  was 
$3,800,000.  Mr.  Gould  did  not  express  his  thoughts,  but  his 
speech  demonstrated  that  he  appreciated  the  danger  and 
expense  of  delay.  He  said,  "111  take  it,"  and  he  did. 
Thus  from  a  beginning  of  less  than  1,0  JO  miles  he  secured 
control  of  a  system  of  over  6,000,  forming  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  Iron  Mountain,  and  International  and  Great  North- 
ern and  their  branches  into  one  compact  system.  The  bar- 
gain, in  comparison  with  the  present  value  of  the  property, 
was  as  close  a  one  as  Mr.  Gould  ever  managed  to  make,  and 
from  the  day  it  was  closed  he  has  lost  no  opportunity  of 
extending  his  railroad  property,  which,  with  lines  that  are 
vet  on  paper,  but^jGure  almost  certain  to  be  built,  is  Bor~ 
likely  to  embrace  Ut  least  6,000  miles  of  rail. 

Though  the  General  Manager's  office  is  at  St.  Louis,  ar 
none  of  the  Gould  roads— for  the  Wabash  is  not  consider 


tendent  woiild  make  two  of  his  employer.  In  manner  they 
are  much  alike,  though  Kerrican  iiaa  a  spice  of  bluffness 
that  is  lacking  in  the  other.  He  has  the  composed,  uiiex- 
citable  manner  of  Gould  to  perfection,  and  is  never  known, 
DO  matter  how  great  the  provocation  may  be,  to  speak  ex- 
cept in  a  low  pitched  toue.  He  is  a  walking  railroad  ency- 
clopedia, and  has  the  topographical  features  of  the  South- 
west— every  corner  of  it  -  at  Ma  fingers*  ends.  He  has 
heen  employed  on  railroads  of  the  system  for  over  thirty 
years.  From  his  Superintendent  Mr.  Oould  obtains  such 
details  as  the  latter  gathers  from  the  Division  Superintend- 
ents  and  other  officials,  but  in  making  a  trip  Mr.  Gould 
insists  upon  stopping  at  every  point  included  in  one  of  Mr. 


3ra  Hr.  Gonld  Bees  on  a  naiTOW  gauge  railroad  that  also  ha^ 


Joe"  Iteynolds,  who  was  etarteain  business  many  years  ago 
byZadoek  Pratt,  of  tlie  town  ot  Prattsville,  Green©  county, 
S.  Y.,  when  the  young  man  lived  in  SuUivan  county,  right 
across  the  line  of  Delaware  county,  Peno-,  where  Jay  Gould 
was  enabled  by  Mr.  Pratt  to  tan  hides  with  oak  and  hemlock 
bark,  not  after  the  fashion  of  Wall  Street.  Beynolds  and 
Gould  were  assisted  by  Mr.  Pratt  about  the  same  time. 
Eeynolds  is  not  as  wealthy  to-day  as  Mr.  Gould,  but  he  owns 
all  the  money  he  wants,  aud  Mr.  Oould  has  often  said  it  did 
not  need  fifty  millions  to  secure  contentmenL  "Diamond 
Joe  "  Beynolds  is  a  rich  man  and  he  Epends  much  of  his 
time  between  Chicago  and  Hot  Springs.  On  his  first  visit 
to  Hot  Springs  he  was  compelled  to  stage  it  from  Malvem. 
The  ride  disgusted  him  as  much  as  the  Springs  delighted 
him.  He  found  a  man  who  had  obtained  a  charter  for  a 
railroad  from  Malvern  totlie  Springs  and  who  had  no  money. 
The  charter  and  some  money  changed  hands.  Beynolds 
built  the  railroad  and  owns  it,  rolling  stock  and  alL  The 
Toad  is  2i  miles  long.  He  made  his  money  in  wheat,  but 
not  in  Sullivan  county.  After  getting  a  start  there  he  went 
West  and  shipped  wheat  from  Wisconsin  to  Chicago.  He 
shipped  it  in  sacks  and  marked  the  sac^s  with  a  diamond  and 
inclosed  in  it  the  letters  "J.  O"  It  was  from  this  cLicum- 
stance,  because  the  sacks  and  trade  mark  became  widely 
known,  that  he  obtained  the  sobriquet  of  "  Diamond  Joe," 
and  not  as  tho^e  who  have  only  heard  of  him  think  for  a 
penchant  for  gems,  and  Mr.  £eynotda  is  modest  as  well  as 
rich. 

Mr.  Gould  travels  like  a  rocket  while  inspecting  his  roads. 
In  this  way  he  gets  a  certain  amount  of  exercise,  for,  as  traT- 
elers  know,  a  heavy  train  drawn  at  the  rate  of  50  miles  an  hour 
will  make  little  fuss  in  comparison  with  the  antics  of  a  single 
car  tacked  to  an  engine  making  the  same  rate.     Mr.  Gomd 
often  travels'  in  the  Convoy  at  a  60-mile  gait,  and  dur' 
such  a  trip  he  has  been  known  to  change  seats — from  c 
side  of  the  car  to  the  other — not  of  his  own  volition,  1 
without  changing  countenance.    So  long  as  Superintend' 


At  the  residence  of  a  club  man,  whose  repatation  as  a 
racoiitmr  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  his  Bura^dy,  I 
noticed  a  pretty  model  of  a  jib  and  mainsail  jacht.  Eepl  jing 
to  my  admiring  inquiry  the  club  man  explained  : 

"  That  is  the  model  of  s  boat  upon  which  were  passed 
some  of  the  sunniest  hours  of  my  life.  She  was  owned  by 
one  of  the  Cruger  family,  of  Cruger-on-the- Hudson,  and  haa 
an  added  interest  from  the  fact  that  upon  her  Jay  Grould 
acquired  his  first  yachting  experience,  and  so  eventtm  a  one 
that  I'll  bet  he  remembers  it  to  this  day. 

"  Crugers — one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  families  in 
the  State,  intermarried  as  they  ere  with  other  Kjiickerbi 
ers  like  the  Schuylers,  Liviugstona  and  Van  Rensselae 
owned  all  the  land  in  the  nei^borbood  of  the  station  t 
sequently  named  after  them.     A  portion  of  this  prop' 


Jay  <3rould.  Pendiog  negotiations,  Mr.  Goald  became  the 
gaest  of  the  Cmgers  at  the  old  maDeion  on  the  hill.  Erery 
effort  was  put  forth  to  entertain  him  during  his  stay,  the 
more  as  he  seemed  to  regard  faforablj  a  partnership  with 
their  young  friend- 

"One  day  Mr.  Cmger  invited  Gould  to  a  sail  to  New- 
burgh,  and  gotreaily  his  yacht,  of  which  that  model  is  the 
reduction.  Several  of  us  youngsters  Were  taken  along  to 
help  work  the  boat.  Eugene  Cruger,  a  nephew  of  the 
yacht's  owner,  was  one  of  us.  Feekskill  was  reached  and 
the  whole  party  went  up  to  the  hotel. 

"  All  the  way  up  the  river  we  had  noticed  that  Mr.  Gould 
was  uneasy,  sMfting  about  constantly  on  the  deck,  where  hs 
eat,  and  squirming  and  twisting  as  if  seeking  to  find  a  softer 
spot.  Nothing  was  said  about  it,  of  course,  but  when  we 
lauded  Mr.  Gould  himself  furnished  the  explanation.  From 
the  heat  of  the  sun  the  vellow  paint  on  the  boat's  deck  had 
become  baked  and  chalky,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
little  man  discovered  that  the  dry  powder  was  coming  off 
on  his  troufiers.  Hence  his  uneasiness.  He  concluded  by 
saying  he  was  afraid  his  broadcloth  nether  garments  would 
be,  if  they  were  not  already,  ruined,  and  was  determined  to 
abandon  the  trip  and  return  by  rail.  This  Mr.  Cruger 
would  not  hear  of,  and  promised  to  obviate  the  difficulty. 
We  all  adjourned  to  a  general  store  and  Cruger  bought,  for 
two  shillings  aud  a  half,  a  pair  of  jean  overalls.  These 
Mr.  Gould  put  on  when  we  went  aboard  the  boat  and  ei- 
preHsedhis  unqualified  satisfaction  at  the  result. 

"  On  our  trip  back  from  Newburgh  we  agnis  called  at 
Peekskill,  and  once  more  the  party  started  for  the  hotel, 
lis  time  Mr.  Gould  declined  the  invitation  to  take  some- 
ng  and  preferred  to  remain  on  board.  About  an  hour 
8  spent  in  the  hotel,  when  suddenly  Mr.  Cruger  remem- 
red  chat  he  wanted  some  white  lead,  aud  young  Eugene 


or  Bwim.' 

"Already  the  train  was  in  sight,  two  miles  awar,  t^od 
whatever  was  to  be  done  had  to  be  done  quickly.  As  I  bare 
said,  there  was  plenty  of  grit  in  the  embryo  railroad  king, 
and  qnick  as  a  wink  he  was  out  of  hia  sable  clothea  and 
standing  before  as  clad  only  in  his  aggressively  scarlet  ub- 
derfnirments.  Holding  his  precious  broadcloth  suit  above 
his  head,  he  stepped  into  the  water,  which,  shallow  as  it  was, 
reached  to  the  armpits  of  the  little  gentleman.  Then  he 
itarted  for  the  shore,  his  short,  thin  legs  working  back  and 
.orth  in  a  most  comical  fashion  as  he  strove  to  quicken  his 
"pace.    The  station  platform  was  crowded  with  people,  and 
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the  messenger  to  infonn  the  gentleman  that  Europe  wag  not 
for  sale. 

He  returned  about  the  end  of  March  to  find  some  of  his 
railroads,  especially  in  Missouri  Pacific  system,  in  a  some- 
what crippled  condition. 

With  a  feeling  of  deep  humility  that  I  have  made  many- 
important  omissions  in  Mr.  Gould's  variegated  career, 
although  I  have  surrendered  all  the  space  to  him  that  I  cai^ 
very  well  afford,  I  now  beg  to  take  my  leave  of  him,  at  least 
BO  far  as  the  present  edition  is  concerned. ' 


Stewart,  the  dry  goods  merchant,  aod  then  vrent  to  Lee, 
Masa ,  to  work  in  his  brother's  paper  mill.  Two  years  later 
he  became  a  partner  in  the  paper  firm  of  E.  Boot  &  Co.,  in 
Maiden  Lane,  bat  the  co-partnership  was  not  saccessfol. 
Later  on  be  again  went  into  the  paper  business,  and  by  1853 
had  acquired  a  competence,  whereupon  he  partially  with- 
drew from  mercantile  pursuits,  and  his  health  having  failed 
he  took  a  trip  to  South  America.  He  was  about  to  with- 
draw entirely  from  business,  when  he  was  induced,  with 
considerable  difficulty,  to  look  into  a  project  for  laying  a 
telegraphic  cable  to  England.  Frederick  N  Gisbouxne  had 
interested  Matthew  D.  Field,  a  civil  engineer,  and  a  brother 
of  Cyrus  W.  Field,  in  a  project  for  establishing  a  telegraph 
line  between  NewTork  and  St.  John's,  Newfoandland,  partly 
on  poles,  partly  under  groand,  and  partly  under  water.    At 
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St.  John's,  the  fastest  gteamers  ever  built  were  to  sail  for 
Ireland,  and  the  time  between  the  two  countries  was  to  be 
shortened  to  six  days  or  less.  A  company  had  attempted 
to  carry  out  this  project,  and  had  become  bankrupt.  The 
idea  was  un-American ;  it  was  unsatisfactory ;  much  quicker 
communication  was  needed.  It  was  not  till  Mr.  Field  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  laying  a  cable  direct  from  Newfoundland 
to  Ireland,  that  he  became  really  interested  in  the  enter- 
prise. He  was  assured  by  high  scientific  authority  that  the 
idea  could  be  carried  out.  In  March,  1854,  Mr.  Field  went 
to  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  and  obtained  from  the  legis- 
lature a  charter,  granting  an  exclusive  right  for  fifty  years, 
to  e3tablish  a  telegraph  line  from  the  Continent  of  America 
to  Newfoundland  and  thence  to  Europe.  Then,  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  he  obtained  in  New  York  subscriptions 
amounting  to  $1,500,000,  which  he  thought  would  be  suffi- 
cient. The  line  really  cost  $1,834,500,  being  more  than 
2,600  miles  long.  His  first  attempt  failed  in  1857.  He 
succeeded  in  the  following  year,  and  then  the  cable  became 
silent,  and  the  incredulous  public  thought  that  this  would 
end  all  attempts  to  do  something  that  seemed  miraculous. 
For  seven  years  no  attempt  was  made  to  lay  a  cable,  as  the 
Civil  War  intervened,  but  in  1865  Mr.  Field  again  took  up 
the  enterprise,  in  which  he  had  never  lost  faith.  By  this  time 
sub  marine  telegraphy  had  been  greatly  improved,  a  better 
cable  was  constructed,  and  a  better  machine  for  laying  it 
was  invented.  The  famous  steamer  Q-reat  Eastern  took  the 
cable,  but  after  going  some  1,200  miles,  the  great  vessel 
gave  a  lurch  that  broke  the  cable  and  an  attempt  to  grapple 
it  was  unsuccessfuL  In  1866,  however,  a  cable  was  success- 
fully laid.  A  private  citizen  seldom  receives  such  honors 
as  was  showered  on  Mr.  Field,  in  1866,  when  Europe  and 
America  realized  that  largely  through  the  exertions  of  one 
man,  they  were  joined  by  the  Atlantic  cable.  He  had 
pushed  a  vast  project  to  a  successful  consummation  in  spite 
of  incredulity,  ridicule,  indifference  and  strenuous  opposi- 
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meesaRe  couia  oe  sent  neanj  loree  mousana  miies  aua  an 
answer  received  in  thirty  seconds  ;  he  would  have  been  in 
danger  of  incarceration  as  a  lunatic,  or  even  of  death  on  the 
scaffold  or  at  the  stake.  This  daring  utilitarian  age,  how- 
ever, has  grown  accustomed  to  startling  exhibitions  of  human 
ingenuity.  Mr.  Field  owns  considerable  Western  Union 
stock,  aad  is  interested  in  a  number  of  railroads,  including 
the  Manhattan  Elevated.  He  owns  one-fifth  of  the  stock  of 
the  Acadia  Coal  Co.,  is  a  special  partner  in  the  grain  firm  of 
Field,  Lindley  &  Co.,  and  owns  the  Mail  and  Express,  one  of 
the  great  papers  of  the  metropolis.  He  has  a  bouse  in 
Gramercj  Park  and  a  fine  mansion  at  Irvington  on  an  es- 
tate of  about  500  acres.  He  is  a  large  owner  of  real  estate 
in  that  very  pleasant  section,  owning  some  56  houses  be- 
sides considerable  land.  He  is  fully  six  feet  in  height,  of 
light  complexion,  with  penetrating,  bluish-gray  eyes,  which 
peer  sharply  into  those  of  an  interlocutor.  The  nose  is 
prominent,  the  brows  knit  with  years  of  thought,  the  mouth 
and  jaw  indicate  great  decision  of  character.  He  is  a  man 
of  coortly  manners  and  exceptional  abilities. 

Hon.  Stephen  V.  White. 
Hon,  Stephen  V.  White  Ib  a  short,  compactly  boilt,  dark- 
complexioned  man  of  54.  In  manners  he  is  conrteons  and 
unassuming ;  in  business  methods  he  is  quick  and  straightfor  - 
ward.  He  is  a  Director  in  the  Western  Union  and  the  Lack- 
awanna road.    Ho  is  a  bold,  dashing  operator  in  stocks,  and 
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in  Wall  street  has  met  with  considerable  success.  One  of 
his  greatest  favorites  is  Lackawanna.  He  expects  to  see  it 
some  day  go  to  200.  He  has  several  times  badly  squeezed 
the  shorts  in  that  stock,  and,  now  that  he  has  practically  de- 
monstrated what  they  ought  to  have  known  before,  namely, 
that  the  stock  can  easily  be  cornered,  the  bears  are  apt  to 
fight  shy  of  it.  He  has  a  large  clientele^  and,  being  a  natural 
leader,  he  has  plenty  of  followers  in  his  speculative  cam- 
paigns. He  was  born  in  North  Carolina.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Enox  College  at  Galesburg,  Illinois.  He  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  John  J.  Easson,  afterward 
United  States  Minister  to  Germany.  He  drifted  to  St.  Louis, 
and  there  became  a  reporter  for  the  Missouri  Democrat.  He 
went  to  Des  Moines,  practised  law  for  nine  years,  and  was 
elected  a  Judge.  He  came  to  New  York,  and  for  a  time 
practised  law,  but  soon  became  a  stock  broker  as  well.  He 
still  occasionally  appears  as  counsel  in  the  Federal  Courts, 
and  sometimes  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  a  ready  and  forcible  speaker,  full  of  vim  and  fire.  He 
was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  the  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
the  grand  old  Chrysostom  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who 
has  left  the  world  brighter  for  his  memory  and  darker  for 
his  absence.  In  the  frank,  keen,  practical  financier  and 
lawyer,  and  the  great,  warm  hearted  preacher,  glowing  with 
fervid  idealism  and  generous  enthusiasm  and  high  aspira- 
tions for  the  human  race,  there  were  kindred  qualities  that 
made  them  friends.  Mr.  White,  in  1886,  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  Brooklyn,  where  he  resides.  He  is  scholarly  in 
his.  tastes,  well  versed  in  the  classics,  and  is  especially  fond 
of  astronomy,  for  the  study  of  which  he  has  a  fine  observa- 
vatory  in  his  palatial  home.     He  is  popular  in  Wall  street. 

Austin  Cobbin. 

Within  a  year  Austin  Corbin  has  become  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  financial  world,  winning  wide  business  celebrity 
by  his  identification  with  the  reorganization  of  the  Beading 
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law  in  his  aative  town  as  a  partner  of  Ex-UoTernor  Metcall, 
of  New  Hampshire,  but  in  1851  he  went  toDaveuport,Iowa. 
Thete  lie  really  organized  the  first  Dational  bank  nnder 
the  new  system,  which  was  to  prove  of  such  incalculable 
financial  benefit  to  the  nation.  Mr.  Corbin  made  the  first 
application  uader  the  new  law,  but  it  happened  to  be  faulty 
in  some  minor  technicalities,  aud  before  their  trivialities 
conid  be  corrected  four  other  national  banka  were  orgamzed, 
80  that  his  bank  became  number  five  under  the  new  system. 
He  came  to  New  York  in  ISGo.  and  established  a  banking- 
house  here.  He  is  President  of  the  Beading,  Long  Island, 
Indiana,  Bloomington  &  Western,  Clmira,  Cortland  & 
Northern,  and  Manhattan  Beach  Bailroads.  He  is  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Union  League,  Manhattan  and  Saturday  Night 
Clubs  of  New  York,  the  Somerset  Club  of  Boston,  and  the 
Conservative  Club  of  London  He  is  a  man  of  strict  prob- 
ity, genial  in  his  manners,  and  deservedly  held  in  high 


Philip  D.  Abmoub. 
Philip  D.  Armoni  was  born  in  a  tittle  village  near  Water- 
town  in  the  interior  of  New  York  State,  in  183'2.  He  ia 
powerfully  built,  with  broad  shoulders,  a  large  head  and 
firm,  square  features  and  light  gray  eyes,  that  never  seem 
excited  or  disturbed.  His  manners  are  quiet,  composed  and 
courteous.  In  1849,  leaving  his  native  village,  he  went  to 
California.    He  crossed  the  plains  with  a  six-mule  team 
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which  he  drove  himself.  He  worked  for  a  few  years  in  the 
gold  fields,  Accumulated  a  little  capital,  and  in  1855  went  to 
Milwaukee  and  engaged  in  the  grain  and  warehouse 
business.  He  prospered  moderately  but  steadily.  Then  he 
thought  of  going  into  the  lumber  business,  but  bought  an  in- 
terest in  the  pork  packing  establishment  of  Layton&  Plank- 
ington,  the  former  retiring.  At  this  time  he  was  worth  half 
a  million.  ,  He  soon  increased  this  three- fold.  In  the  war, 
provisions  were  very  high,  but  when  Gen.  Grant  was  closing 
in  on  the  Confederacy  for  the  final  struggle  that  could  only 
end  in  the  triumph  of  the  North,  Mr.  Armour  saw  that 
prices  must  come  down  with  the  Confederacy.  He  came  at 
once  to  New  York  and  began  to  sell  pork  short.  He  began 
te  sell  at  $40  a  barrel.  He  covered  at  $18  and  netted,  it  is 
said,  nearly  two  million  dollars.  He  now  enlarged  his 
business,  established  new  packing  houses  in  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City  as  well  as  agencies  all  over  the  world.  He  has 
sold  sixty  million  dollars'  worth  of  food  products  in  a  year. 
He  has  five  thousand  names  on  his  pay  roll.  He  has 
cornered  pork  three  times  within  recent  years,  and  in  1880 
made,  it  is  said,  three  millions  in  punishing  bears  who  tried 
to  sell  the  market  down .  A  campaign  against  the  bears  in 
pork  or  meats  he  calls  protecting  his  cellars.  Those  cellars 
are  well  protected.  No  bearish  Ali  Baba  has  the  pass-word 
to  go  in  and  plunder  them,  and  the  number  of  cinnamons 
and  grizzlies,  big  and  little,  who  have  licked  their  paws  in  rue- 
ful remembrance  of  the  attempt  are  not  a  few.  He  has  made 
millions  in  successful  grain  speculations.  He  invested  four 
millions  in  St.  Paul  stock,  buying  it  outright.  He  is  now 
one  of  the  recognized  financial  leaders  of  the  country,  as 
aggressive  as  a  Wellington  at  the  proper  time  and  cautious 
as  a  Fabius  when  caution  is  the  watchword  of  wisdom.  He 
lives  in  a  plain  house  on  Prairie  Avenue  in  Chicago,  and  is 
himself  a  man  devoid  of  ostentation.  He  works  from  7  A. 
M.  till  6  P.  M.  His  fortune  is  estimated  at  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars. 


Hamshire  Tillage  &nd  then  went  to  Boston,  where  he  alti- 
'  mately  engaged  in  boBinesa.  But  New  York  attracted  him. 
He  embarked  in  the  dry  goods  business  here  and  went  into 
banking  afterwards,  and  soon  laid  the  broad  foundations  for 
the  successful  firms  of  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and 
Morton,  Kose  &  Co.,  of  London.  His  Congressional  and 
diplomatic  laurels  followed.  He  filled  the  French  Mission 
with  great  satisfaction  to  the  French  people  as  well  as  those 
of  the  American  traveling  public,  as  be  was  a  free  and  gen- 
erous entertainer.  His  large  fortune  has  been  amassed 
since  he  came  to  Wall  Street.  He  haa  a  fine  villa  at  New- 
port and  also  one  on  the  Hudson. 

JoHK  A.  Stewast. 

John  A.  Stewart  is  President  of  the  United  States  Trust 
Company,  one  of  the  largest  banking  and  trust  corporations 
in  America.  Its  deposits  are  over  forty  millions  of  dollars. 
Its  great  success  is  largely  due  to  the  able  management  of 
President  Stewart,  who  has  in  fact  shown  marvellous  ability 
'o  the  management  of  large  financial  interests.  Mr.  Stewart 
during  the  war  period  was  urged  by  Secretary  Chase  to 
jecome  Sub- Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  this  city,  and 
)  finally  consented  to  take  the  position,  although  at  a  great 
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personal  sacrifice,  being  actuated  solely  by  a  patriotic  spirit 
He  is  one  of -the  financial  lights  of  the  metropolis,  and  is 
respected  for  his  financial  acumen  and  his  sterling  qualities 
as  a  man. 

Anthony  J.  Dbexel. 

Anthony  J.  Drexel  is  the  head  of  the  house  of  Drexel  & 
Co.  in  Philadelphia  and  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.  in  New  York. 
The  house  was  founded  by  Joseph  Drexel,  who  emigrated  to 
this  country  from  Germany  early  in  the  present  century,  and 
began  business  in  Philadelphia  in  a  small  way  as  a  sort  of 
exchange  broker.  When  the  California  gold  fever  broke 
out  he  made  connections  with  parties  in  San  Francisco  and 
received  large  amounts  of  gold.  In  these  transactions  he 
got  his  first  great  start.  The  returns  from  the  exchange 
were  large.  As  his  means  increased  he  gradually  extended 
his  business,  and  finally,  by  thrift  and  diligent  attention  to 
business,  he  accumulated  quite  a  snug  fortune.  In  the  end 
he  built  up  a  successful  banking  business,  in  which  his  sous 
became  interested,  and  at  his  death  inherited  his  wealth  and 
the  business.  The  elder  brother  died  a  few  years  ago.  leav- 
ing ten  million  dollars  to  hi^  family  and  to  various  chari- 
ties. Anthony  Drexel,  the  present  head  of  this  signally 
successful  firm,  is  55  years  of  age,  and  is  a  man  of  excellent 
business  capacity.  He  is  one  of  the  successful  business 
men  of  the  United  States. 

The  Jerome  Brothers. 

Addison  Jerome,  who  died  some  years  Ago,  was  a  gigantic 
operator  in  his  day,  and  displayed  great  ability  in  the  con- 
duct of  speculative  campaigns,  but  he  went  beyond  his 
depth  and  disaster  followed.  Like  many  others  in  Wall 
Street,  he  gained  his  business  education  in  the  dry  goods 
trade.  He  met  with  one  of  his  greatest  reverses  in  h 
attempt  to  corner  Lake  Shore.  Others  followed,  one  affa 
another,  and  the  end  was  financial  shipwreck. 
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lislied  a  newspaper,  called  the  Rochester  Native  American,  and 
be  made  a  good  editor.  President  Filmore  appointed  him 
Consul  at  Trieste.  He  came  to  Wall  Street  in  1654.  His 
first  operation  was  in  putting  np  all  he  could  spare,  about 
two  thousand  dollars,  as  margin  on  five  hundred  shares  of 
Cleveland  and  Toledo  stock,  one  of  the  old-time  speculative 
favorites.  He  bought  it  on  a  sure  point  from  the  treasurer 
of  the  road.  He  bought.  The  treasurer  sold.  Result: 
The  stock  fell,  and  Jerome  lost  all  his  spare  funds.  He  was 
not  discouraged.  He  studied  Wall  Street  tactics,  and  in 
the  end  he  made  the  treasurer  pay  dearly  for  his  former 
success  in  spearing  a  lamb.  He  invested  |500  in  buying 
calls  and  made  $5,000  within  thirty  days.  He  became  a 
partner  of  William  K.  Travers.  They  were  very  successful 
on  the  short  ?ide  of  the  market.  He  was  to  meet  with  some 
reverses,  however.  In  1862  the  agent  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana, in  a  manner  that  would  have  deceived  the  very  elect, 
through  an  unauthorized  issue  of  Indiana  6  per  cent,  bonds, 
swindled  him  out  of  $600,000  by  the  hypothecation  of  the 
bonds.  The  State  repudiated  the  acts  of  its  ^ent,  and  as 
an  individual  is  not  allowed  to  sue  a  State,  Mr.  Jerome  was 
robbed  of  the  money.  Still  another  reverse  was  met  in 
Pacific  Mail.  When  the  capital  stock  was  increased  to 
120,000,000  he  took  50,000  shares  at  200.  The  price  ad- 
vanced soon  thereafter  to  243,  and  he  sold  a  part  of  hie 


Toices  were  trained  in  the  beat  Italian  Bchools.  His  social 
position  has  always  been  high,  but  it  lias  been  still  farther 
promoted  by  the  marriages  of  his  beautiful  daughters.  The 
elder,  Clara,  is  m&rried  to  Mr.  Morton  Frewen,  a  member  of 
an  old  English  family  which  long  represented  their  shire  in 
Parliament.  Another,  Leoni,  married  Mr.  John  Leslie  of 
the  Guards,  and  sou  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Leslie ;  while 
Jennie  married  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  the  notable  but 
erratic  statesman.  Leonard  W.  Jerome,  whose  history  I 
have  followed  somewhat  minutely,  is  one  of  the  best-hearted 
men  that  Wall  Street  ever  knew.  The  more  he  made  the 
more  he  gave.  He  was  liberal  to  a  fault.  He  was  never 
happy  but  when  making  others  happy.  He  was  a  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  of  chivalry  and  peerless  generosity — a  man  in  whom 
the  warmest  and  most  ingratiating  traits  of  human  nature 
-were  as  natural  as  the  winning  sunniness  of  his  disposition 
and  the  courage  which  once  made  him  one  of  the  great  glad- 
iators in  the  arena  of  Wall  Street.  £oth  he  and  his  brother 
Laivrence  are  old  members  of  the  Union  Club.  Lawrence 
was  formerly  a  stock  broker.  He  had  his  ups  and  downs, 
and  withdrew  from  Wall  Street  several  years  ago.  He  sold 
his  seat  in  the  Stock  Exchange  and  placed  the  proceeds 
about  $30,000,  in  an  annoity  which  insures  him  about  $4,000 
a  year  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  This,  with  his  other 
income,  places  him  in  easy  circumstances  and  preserves  his 
naturally  cheerful  disposition,  rendering  him  one  of  the 
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most  companionable  men  in  the  city.  He  is  about  fiye  feet 
ten  inches  in  height,  stout  and  of  light  complexion.  Since 
the  death  of  his  old  friend,  Wm.  R.  Travers,  to-  whom  he 
was  as  Damon  to  Pythias,  he  stands  pre-eminent  among  the 
wits  of  New  York.  He  is  the  prince  of  metropolitan  wags 
and  wits.  His  friends  are  legion.  The  great,  genial,  warm 
hearted,  boyish  Larry  Jerome,  as  his  friends  love  to  call 
him,  is  literally  a  man  without  an  enemy,  and  long  may  he 
live  to  brighten  society  with  his  happy  exuberance  of  spirits^ 
his  scintillating  humor  and  his  brilliant  wit. 

Addison  Cammace. 

Addison  Cammack  is  about  sixty  years  of  age  and  was 
born  in  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky.  He  was  reared  in  com- 
fortable but  humble  circumstances.  Early  in  life  he  began 
his  business  career  as  a  clerk  in  the  house  of  J.  P.  Whitney 
&  Oo.,  then  the  largest  ship  brokers  in  New  Orleans.  He 
showed  decided  business  talent,  and  ultimately  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War  he 
was  located  in  Havana,  but  in  1863  he  went  to  London  and 
and  engaged  in  business  and  speculation  there.  He  returned 
to  this  country  in  two  years,  and  in  1866  embarked  in  the 
wholesale  liquor  business  in  New  York  with  J.  W.  Gteorge, 
the  firm  being  J.  W.  George  &  Co.  In  about  two  years  the 
firm  was  dissolved  and  Mr.  Cammack  became  a  member  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  having  previously  formed  a  co-partner- 
ship with  the  late  Chas.  J.  Osborn,  under  the  name  of 
Osborn  &  Cammack.  This  co-partnership,  after  some  years 
of  great  prosperity,  was  dissolved,  and  since  then  Mr.  Cam- 
mack has  been  an  operator  on  his  own  account.  In  this 
capacity  he  has  become  widely  known.  He  is  a  shrewd 
operator,  and  quickly  changes  his  mind  if  he  thinks  he  has 
been  wrong.  He  jumps  from  one  side  of  the  market  to  the 
other  with  the  greatest  celerity  when  occasion  demands  it^ 
but  in  the  main  he  seems  most  at  home  on  the  bear  side.  In 
bear  operations  he  has  met  with  some  reverses,  while  in  this 


Troy  Board  of  Aldermen,  served  seven  years,  and  was  then 
elected  Treasurer.  Still  later  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
serving  from  1853  to  1857.  He  started  the  project  of  pur- 
chasing Mount  VernoQ  and  making  it  a  national  domain, 
and  took  great  pride  in  the  success  which  attended  his 
effotta  in  this  direction.  While  in  Congress  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  and  later 
Vice-President  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  also 
for  a  time  its  acting  presideat.  He  is  now  a  director  in  the 
Qould  telegraph  and  railroad  systems,  is  interested  in  a 
number  of  trust  companies  and  is  also  said  to  own  a  large 
amount  of  stock  in  the  Importers'  and  Traders'  Bank.  He 
is  the  king  of  puts  and  calls.  He  has  usually  been  success- 
ful in  writing  privileges,  but  in  the  summer  of  18S4,  when 
the  market  broke  so  badly  as  to  produce  a  panic,  Mr.  Sage 
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mat  with  a  decided  reverse.  He  had  sold  a  large  number  of 
puts,  and  the  loss  was  several  million  dollars.  He  is  known 
as,  in  one  sense,  the  largest  capitalist  of  Wall  Street,  inas- 
much as  he  keeps  the  largest  cash  balance.  It  runs  far  up 
in  the  millions,  giving  him  quick  resources  with  which  to 
carry  out  any  project  that  may  seem  desirable.  He  is  quiet 
and  simple  in  his  habits,  making  no  display.  He  Uvea  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  also  has  a  place  at  Babylon,  Long  Island. 
He  is  worth  about  twenty  millions.  He  is  tall,  light  com- 
plexioned,  with  keen,  gray  eyes,  and  in  Wall  Street  might  be 
taken  for  a  country  gentleman  seeing  the  sights. 

Chauncet  M.  Depew. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew  owes  his  rise  to  native  abilities  and 
the  friendship  of  the  Yanderbilt  family,  which  he  has  thor- 
oughly merited.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Wm.  H. 
Yanderbilt  about  the  year  1866  and  became  the  attorney  of 
the  New  Yor  and  Harlem  Bailroad.  On  the  union  of  the 
New  York  Central  and  Harlem  roads,  in  1869,  he  was  ap- 
pointed attorney  of  the  consolidated  company,  and  in  1875 
he  was  made  general  counsel.  A  few  years  previous  he  had 
been  elected  director  of  the  New  York  Central  road,  and 
subsequently  became  a  director  in  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western, Michigan  Central,  St.  Paul  and  Omaha,  the  Lake 
Shore  and  the  Nickel  Plate.  In  1882  he  was  elected  second 
vice-president  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  in  1885  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Butter  as  president  of  that  great  railroad.  He 
was  born  in  Peekskill  in  1834,  and  comes  of  an  old  French 
Huguenot  family.  He  still  owns  the  homestead  purchased 
two  hundred  years  ago  by  his  ancestors.  His  mother  is  a 
descendant  of  the  brother  of  Boger  Sherman,  of  revolution- 
ary fame.  Mr.  Depew  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in 
1856,  and  three  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
1862  he  was  elected  to  the  New  York  Assembly  and  acted  ai: 
Cliairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  and  part 
of  the  time  as  Speaker.    In  1863,  the  year  after  Governoi 
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Sflymour's  election,  Mr.  Depe' 
of  State  on  the  Republican  ti 

ascendancy,  and  was  elected  by  about  thirty  thonsand  votes. 
He  declined  re-election  and  was  appointed  Minister  to  Japan 
by  Secretary  Seward.  He  held  the  post  several  years,  and 
resigned  it  to  resume  business.  His  commission  as  Collector 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  was  once  made  out  by  President 
Johnson,  but  in  consequence  of  Senator  E.  D.  Morgan's  re- 
fusal to  sastain  Mr.  Johnson's  veto  of  the  Civil  Bights  bill 
the  President  never  sent  the  nomination  to  the  Senate,  but 
tore  it  np  in  a  rage.  In  1872  Mr.  Depew  was  a  candidate 
for  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York  on  the  Liberal- 
Hepublican  ticket,  and  was  defeated.  Two  years  later  the 
Legislature  elected  him  Begent  of  the  State  University. 
He  served  one  year  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  build 
the  new  Capitol  at  Albany.  In  the  memorable  contest  for 
the  United  States  Senatorship  in  1881,  Mr.  Depew  for 
eighty-two  days  received  the  votes  of  three- fourths  of  the 
Bepublican  members,  retiring  then  to  ensure  the  election 
■of  Warner  Miller.  Mr.  Depew  is  President  of  the  Union 
League  and  a  member  of  many  other  clubs  and  societies, 
and  is  very  popular  wherever  he  is  known.  He  is  one  of 
the  wittiest  and  readiest  after-dinner  speakers  in  this  coun- 
try, and  when  occasion  requires,  rises  to  the  height  of  a  born 
orator.  His  tastes  seem  to  be  those  of  a  statesman  and  a 
scholar  rather  than  those  of  a  financier  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  but  his  conservative  and  able  ad- 
ministration of  his  office  as  President  of  one  of  the  greatest 
trunk  lines  in  this  country,  reveals  a  thorough  apprehension 
of  railroad  problems  and  a  natural  capacity  for  whatever 
duties  may  be  imposed  upon  him.  His  great  versatility  is 
exemplified  by  the  fact  that  he  has  succeeded  in  law,  poli- 
ticts  and  railroad  management. 

James  M.  Beown. 

James  M.  Brown,  the  banker,  was  bom  in  New  York  city, 

and  is  about  65  years  of  age.  He  is  ex-President  of  the  Cham- 
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ber  of  Commerce,  ajpd  is  held  in  general  esteem  and  respect. 
The  house  of  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  in  which  he  is  now  the 
senior  member,  has  an  interesting  history.    Early  in  the 
present  century  Alexander  Brown  came  from  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, to  this  country,  and  settled  in  Baltimore,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  dry  goods  business  under  the  firm  name  of 
Alexander  Brown  &  Sons.    Subsequently  the  firm  comprised 
five  sons  of  Alexander  Brown.     The  business  of  the  dry 
goods  firm  prospered,  and  branch  houses  were  established 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Liverpool,  a  son  going  to 
each  of  these  cities  to  represent  the  parent  house  in  Balti- 
more.    In  New  York  and  Philadelphia  the  style  of  the  firm 
was  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  as  the  father  had  died  in  the 
meantime.    In  Liverpool  they  associated  with  them  Mr. 
Shipley,  and   the  firm   there  was  Brown,  Shipley  &  Co. 
Another  house  was  established  in  London  later  on  under  the 
same  title  as  the  Liverpool  firm.    All  the  houses  were  still 
engaged  in  the  dry  goods  trade.     Here  in  New  York,  in 
which  we  are  more  particularly  interested,  the  firm  made  ad- 
vances on  cotton,  and  received  linens  from  abroad,  and  also 
orders  to  buy  cotton  for  Liverpool.    Gradually  the  house 
began  to  make  larger  advances  to  planters  and  others  en- 
gaged  in  the  cotton  trade,  and  finally  the  banking  business 
became  so  large  as  to  swallow  up  the  dry  goods  trade  and 
the  house    thereupon    dropped   merchandise   and  became 
bankers.    Later  on  a  branch  house  was  established  in  Bos- 
ton, and  at  times  it  has  had  branch  houses  in  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,   GalvestoD,  Savannah   and    Charleston  conducted 
under  the  name  of    the  parent  firm.     At  present  it  has 
houses   in  London,   Liverpool,    New  York,   Philadelphia^ 
Boston,  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans.     All  of  the  original 
Brown  brothers  are  dead.    James  M.  Brown  is  a  near  rela- 
tive of  James  Brown,  whose  picture  appears,  and  who  was 
the  original  head  of  the  hoase  in  New  York.     James  M« 
Brown  did  not  enter  the  house  in  his  youth,     tie  was  for 
years  the  senior  member  of  the  dry  goods  house  of  Brown, 
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Seaver  &  Dunbar.  On  the  dissolation  of  this  firm  James  M, 
Brown  became  a  partner  in  the  house  of  which,  by  reason  of 
his  years  and  large  experience,  he  may  be  considered  the 
head.  The  other  partners  here  are  Howard  Potter,  John 
Crosby  Brown,  Charles  D.  Dickey,  Waldron  Post  Brown,  a 
son  of  James  M.  Brown,  and  W.  F.  Halsey.  The  New  York 
partners  are  interested  in  the  branch  houses  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  James  M.  Brown  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
Committee  of  Seventy  which  contributed  to  the  downfall  of 
the  Tweed  Bing  in  this  city.  He  is  of  the  medium  height 
and  florid  complexion,  well  preserved,  genial  in  manners, 
and  is  a  man  of  high  character. 

Stedman,  the  Poet  and  Financieb. 

A  small,  slightly  bmlt  gentleman  with  iron  gray  side 
whiskers,  a  refined  face  and  expressive  gray  eyes,  is  one  of 
the  notable  figures  in  Wall  street.  It  is  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman,  the  banker  poet.  He  Avas  born  in  a  small  town  in 
Connecticut  in  1833,  studied  at  Yale,  entered  journalism  in 
1852,  came  to  New  York  in  1855,  and  soon  began  to  contri- 
bute poems  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  He  became  a  war 
correspondent  for  the  World  on  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion, 
and  continued  in  this  capacity  till  1863.  In  that  year  he 
became  private  secretary  to  Attorney-General  Bates  at 
Washington.  Meantime  he  studied  law,  and  contributed  ta 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  other  leading  magazines*  As  a 
poet,  he  holds  high  rank  ;  as  a  writer  of  polished,  graceful 
prose  he  has  few  equals ;  as  a  thorough  gentleman  and  a 
scrupulous  man  of  business  he  is  held  in  the  highest  respect. 
Through  the  imprudence  of  another  he  has  within  a  few 
years  met  with  some  financial  reverses,  which  he  met 
courageously  and  honorably,  and  he  is  now  well  on  his  way 
towards  his  former  position  of  financial  ease.  Although  a 
poet,  he  understands  Wall  street  business  thoroughly,  and  is 
"considered  a  keen  judge  of  financial  opportunities. 
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Victor  H.  Newcomb  was  born  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
about  48  years  ago.  His  father  was  President  of  the  Louis* 
ville  &  Nashville  Bailroad,  and  the  son  succeeded  the 
father  in  that  position.  The  elder  Newcombe  was  a  financial 
power  in  Kentucky.  He  was  sagacious  and  far-seeing.  In 
•every  respect,  he  was  an  excellent  business  man.  Victor 
Newcomb  has  fallen  heir  to  his  father's  laurels  and  is  a  suc- 
•cessful  operator  in  Wall  Street.  He  has  achieved  signal 
success  in  most  of  the  campaigns  in  which  he  has  engaged 
whether  on  the  bull  or  the  bear  side  of  the  market.  He  is 
cautious,  and  turns  quickly  when  he  thinks  there  is  occasion. 
He  seems  to  act  on  the  French  saying,  that  ^'  only  a  fool 
never  changes  his  mind."  He  lives  in  fine  style  on  Fifth 
avenue,  and  also  has  a  beautiful  residence  at  Elberon.  He 
is  one  of  a  number  of  prominent  gentlemen  from  the  South 
who  have  enrolled  themselves  among  the  citizens  and  tax- 
payers  of  New  York.  He  is  an  ex-director  in  the  New 
York  &  New  England  road,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Union  and  Tuxedo  Park  Clubs. 

Moses  Taylor. 

Moses  Taylor,  now  deceased,  was  one  of  the  notable 
figures  in  Wall  Street  life  for  many  years.     He  started  as  a 
South  street  merchant,  after  having  been  a  clerk  with  G.  G 
&  S.  Howland.     Wm.  H.  Aspinwall  was  also  a  clerk  with 
that  house  at  the  same  time.    When  Mr.  Taj  lor  gave  up  his 
situation  to  embark  in  business  for  himself,  Mr.  Aspinwall 
was  admitted  into  the  Howland  firm  as  a  junior  partner. 
Moses  Taylor  was  a  man  governed  largely  by  intuition. 
There  was  little  argument ;  with  him,  so  to  speak,  it  was  a 
word  and  a  blow.  Having  formed  his  impression  and  taken  his 
quick  resolution,  there  was  no  length  to  which  he  would  not 
go  in  the  transaction,  either  in  buying  or  selling  or  advanc- 
ing money.     He  was  President  of  the  City  Bank  and  owner 
a  large  amount  of  its  stock.     Under  his  administration  th< 
bank  was  wonderfully  successful.     His  son-in-law  Percy  II 
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liv.  tie  aiea  votia  at  least  torty  muiious  oi  aouars.  tie 
had  no  social  aspirations,  and  do  ioterest  in  anything  but 
business.  It  was  his  idoL  Few  meD  have  been  harder 
workers  from  early  in  life  up  to  their  last  days.  He  never 
felt  that  he  could  spare  time  for  recreation,  and  was  seldom 
'^nonn  during  his  long  business  career  to  leave  the  city 
over  night,  summer  or  winter,  except  on  business.  Moses 
Taylor  had  for  partners  in  his  business  his  son-in-law 
Percys.  Pyneand  Lawrence  Turnure,  both  excellent  business 
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men,  ait^  Mr.  Taylor  owed  much  of  his  success  to  the 
selection  of  these  gentlemen  to  aid  in  the  management  of 
his  aifairs.  Mr.  Taylor  placed  in  the  hands  of  these  two 
gentlemen,  especially  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life, 
the  laboring  oar  of  his  vast  business,  and  the  successful  re- 
sults are  the  evidence  of  their  sagacity  and  marvellous 
ability. 

Anthony  W.  Mobse. 

Anthony  W.  Morse  was  once  one  of  the  remarkable  men 
of  Wall  Street.  He  made  $150,000  in  speculation,  bought  a 
yacht  and  went  to  Europe  during  the  war.  While  in  Eng- 
land, he  mingled  with  the  aristocracy,  and  became  strongly 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  North  would  not  be  successful 
in  the  war,  and  that  the  National  currency  would  become 
almost  valueless.  He  thought  that  the  more  the  National  cur> 
rency  depreciated,  the  more  railroad  stocks  and  bonds  would 
advance  ;  in  short,  that  whatever  the  currency  would  buy 
would  advance,  while  the  currency  itself  would  become  nearly 
worthless.  He  therefore  became  a  rampant  bull  on  stocks.  He 
bought  almost  the  whole  list,  and  also  did  a  large  business  in 
buying  for  others  whom  he  succeeded  in  impressing  with  his 
own  ideas.  He  had  many  followers  and  made  a  tremendous 
inflation.  Secretary  of  the  Treasuj'y  Chase  was  advised 
of  this  Morse  speculation,  which  might  prove  prejudicial  to 
the  National  credit,  and  he  announced  that  if  the  inflation 
was  carried  any  further,  he  would  prick  the  bubble  by  sell- 
ing gold.  Anthony  W.  Morse  thereupon  personally  sent 
Secretary  Chase  a  dispatch  saying  that  he  would  take  all 
the  gold  that  the  United  States  Government  had  to  sell. 
Mr.  Chase  Immediately  ordered  Assistant  Treasurer  John 
J.  Cisco  to  sell  $10,000,000  of  gold  to  the  highest  bidders. 
The  usual  notice  appeared  in  the  morning  newspapers,  ar^ 
a  panic  at  once  followed.  At  12  o'clock,  or  two  hours  aft 
the  opening  of  the  Exchange,  it  was  announced  from  xi 
rostrum  that  Anthony  W.  Morse  had  failed.    This  terminal 
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the  career  of  Mr.  Morse  as  a  large  operator  and  manipula- 
tor, and  with  his  downfall  the  death  knell  was  sounded  to 
his  imported  theories.  He  struggled  manfuUy  for  several 
years  to  regain  his  footing,  but  his  prestige  was  gone,  and 
lie  failed  in  every  effort  to  push  his  way  again  to  the  front. 
His  ill-success  soured  him.  His  health  failed,  and  he  went 
to  Havana  to  recuperate.  There  he  died  with  profanity  on 
iiis  lips,  enraged  at  the  failure  of  all  his  hopes.  He  paid 
the  penalty  of  disloyalty.  His  friends  of  the  English 
nobility  were  largely  to  blame  for  all  his  misfortunes. 
Their  predictions  of  the  success  of  the  South  led  him  on  to 
irretrievable  ruin.  He  did  not  see  that  their  wish  was 
father  to  the  thought. 

Former  Giants  of  the  Street. 

Henry  Keep,  once  President  of  the  Lake  Shore  road,  and 
also  of  the  New  York  Central,  was  in  his  day  a  power  in 
Wall  Street.  He  was  the  first  to  discover  the  intrinsic  value 
of  rf\ilroad  property  in  the  Northwest;  and  manipulated 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  stock,  both  common  and  preferred, 
very  successfully,  making  a  great  deal  of  money  for  himself 
and  friends.  He  died  very  wealthy.  He  came  to  New 
York  city  from  Watertown,  in  the  interior  of  New  York, 
and  at  first  was  an  exchange  broker,  dealing  mainly  in  un- 
current  money.  He  had  previously  served  in  some  humble 
position  on  a  railroad.  By  careful  and  economical  habits 
he  was  able  to  leave  a  fortune  of  several  million  dollars, 
largely  in  common  and  preferred  Northwestern  stock.  The 
plot  of  ground  on  which  William  H.  Vanderbilt  built  his  pala- 
tial Fifth  Avenue  home  was  once  the  property  of  Mr.  Keep, 
who  originally  bought  it  for  about  $250,000  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  charitable  institution,  but  changed  his  mind 
when  the  property  quadrupled  in  value.  Then  he  concluded 
that  charity  should  begin  at  home.  He  sold  the  plot,  ex- 
I'/cnding  for  one  block  along  Fifth  Avenue,  to  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt for  one  million  dollars.    Still  his  original  intentions 
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were  good,  and  it  was  only  after  the  real  estate  marke:,  as 
with  Satanic  malice,  had  in  that  locality  advanced  400  per 
cent,  and  taken  him  up  into  a  high  mountain  of  temptation, 
that  his  philanthropical  project  turned  awry  and  lost  the 
name  of  action.  While  Mr.  Keep  made  a  signally  good  Pres- 
ident  of  the  Lake  Shore  road  and  was  a  great  manipulator  of 
stocks,  he  was  a  failure  as  President  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, and  he  resigned  that  post  having  no  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  property.  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  who  believed 
in  the  property,  became  his  successor,  and  in  a  previous 
chapter  I  have  given  the  story  of  the  rise  of  that  remarka- 
ble man.  It  is  of  interest  to  recall,  by  the  way,  that  while 
President  of  the  Lake  Shore  road  Mr.  Keep  went  largely 
short  of  the  stock.  As  the  President  he  naturally  had  in- 
side information.  Addison  Jerome,  a  brother  of  Leonard 
Jerome,  was  a  big  operator  of  the  day,  and  undertook  to 
corner  President  Keep.  In  those  days  a  great  deal  of  stock 
was  sold  on  seller's  option  for  thirty  and  sixty  days.  Mr- 
Keep  had  sold  largely  in  this  way,  and  Addison  Jerome  and 
his  clique  had  bought  heavily,  expecting  that  the  comer 
would  be  complete  when  the  options  should  mature.  A  sur- 
prise awaited  them.  Mr.  Keep  made  deliveries  promptly  in 
brand  new  shares.  They  were  really  an  over-issue  by  the 
Company.  It  was  a  Waterloo  in  a  double  sense  for  Jerome 
and  his  fellow  bulls.  They  were  in  over  their  heads.  It 
had  such  a  dampening  effect  that  they  immediately  threw 
up  the  sponge  and  the  stock  came  down  with  a  crash.  The 
issue  of  this  new  stock  was  smoothed  over  by  turning  the 
avails  into  the  treasury  of  the  Company,  a  fact,  however, 
which  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Keep  from  making  a  pretty  good 
turn  oa  his  shorts. 

J.  PiEKPONT  Morgan. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  known  as  the  "Eailroad  Beorgai 
izer,"  and  who  has  won  a  place  in  the  front  rank  amon, 
American  financiers,  is  a  son  of  the  well-known  Junius  S. 
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Mr.  Morgan  is  endowed  with  very  positive  traits  of  char- 
acter. He  has  the  driving  powers  of  a  locomotive.  He 
cares  nothing  for  show ;  he  is  a  plain  man  of  action.  He 
strikes  hard  blows ;  he  is  naturally  aggressive.  In  speech 
h^  is  candid  to  the  verge  of  bluntness  ;  in  action  he  is  shorty 
sharp  and  decisive.  Like  a  true  soldier,  he  is  a  man  of  acts 
rather  than  words.  Bugged  as  a  Spartan  in  his  nature, 
hating  circumlucation,  bombast  and  palaver,  going  straight 
to  the  mark,  yet  with  due  caution  and  prudence,  he  exhibits 
many  of  the  best  traits  of  the  practical  financier. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Morgan  for  his  picture  for  publication 
in  this  book,  but  with  natural  personal  modesty,  he  has  re* 
commended  that  his  handsome  partner,  Anthony  Drexel,  of 
Philadelphia,  be  selected  in  his  place,  and  with  a  view  to 
encouragement  in  Wall  Street  of  blushing  modesty— that 
century  flower  of  the  financial  conservatory — I  have  com* 
plied  with  his  request. 

Thomas  L.  James, 

President  of  the  Lincoln  National  Bank,  has  had  a  career  in 
New  York  brilliant  in  the  service  of  the  public,  and  marked 
in  the  practical  skill  with  which  confidences  and  enterprises 
have  been  directed  by  him.  His  training  has  contributed 
largely  to  his  success  as  a  financier.  He  came  from  Utica 
in  1861  and  entered  the  Custom  House  as  Deputy,  and 
finally  attained  the  position  of  Postmaster-General  after  a 
long  and  successful  term  as  Postmaster  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Mr.  James  directed  the  affairs  of  the  Lincoln  Bank 
so  successfully  that  what  promised  to  be  a  small  up-town 
bank  has  developed  into  a  National  bank  of  considerable 
importance.  He  is  one  of  the  men  of  the  times,  one  who 
feels  the  tide  of  local  affairs,  a  man  of  the  people  who  acts 
from' wholly  Conscientious  motives^  and  whose  ambition  has 
never  exceeded  his  sense  of  duty. 
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chapter,  I  oonld  never  commit  that  common  error  and  act  of 
craelty  inyolved  in  keeping  a  yonng  man  in  my  employment 
who  had  not  a  decided  inclination  for  the  business.  This 
would  be  a  serious  injustice  to  the  young  man,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  have  always  managed  to  avoid  inflict- 
I  ing  it  upon  any  of  my  employes.    Neither  should  I  permit 

[  blood  relationship,  without  due  consideration  and  test  of 

'  capability,  to  interfere  with  this  cardinal  principle  of  my 

I  business  life.    To  do  so,  like  many  whom  I  know,  not  only 

causes  personal  dissatisfaction  and  heart-burning  between 

employer  and  employed,  but  what  is  worse,  it  has  a  demoral- 

J  izing  influence  upon  all  the  employes  of  the  house.    Be- 

i  gardless  of  family  affiliations  in  this  case,  I  have  adhered 

I  strictly  to  the  Jeflersonian  principle,  ^^  Is  he  capable  ?    Is 

he  honest?"    When   these    questions    are    satisfactorily 

answered  in  the  affirmative,  I  have  then  no  more  objection 

i'  to  a  relative  than  a  stranger  as  an .  eligible  indvidual  for  a 

position  in  my  business.  I  should  rather  prefer  giving  an 
incompetent  relative  a  pension  outside  of  my  establishment, 
on  purely  business  and  economic  grounds  where  he  would 
be  powerless  to  do  injury  or  make  mischief,  to  a  sinecure 
inside,  where  his  opportunities  as  an  incessant  disturber  of 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  firm  might  keep  it  constantly 
in  hot  water.  Happily  I  have  no  such  annoyance  with  the 
subject  of  this  notice.  As  I  have  intimated,  his  industry 
and  ability  had  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  his  former  em- 
ployers before  he  came  to  me.  In  a  few  years  he  has  risen 
by  gradation  on  the  score  of  merit  from  the  position  of 
third  book-keeper,  through  that  of  cashier,  to  the  very  re- 
sponsible  one  of  General  Manager,  which  he  now  holds. 
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finaaciers  and  skillful  operators 
in  Wall  street  who  have  thus  far 
)lj  destined  to  a.  prosperous,  and 
prions  career. 

>E  various  ages  and  long  expeii- 
tiave  been  of  a  quiet,  nnostenta- 
>   business  lives  and  operations 

great  reserve,  yet  with  marked 

ses  have  not  yet  done  much  to 
picuous  in  the  public  eje,  while 
:ess  of  modestj,  perhaps,  have 
et  their  lives  have  been  replete 

„..„ J M.^d  the  acquisition  of  very  useful 

knowledge  which,  if  preserved  and  recorded,  would  be 
hi^y  interesting  in  the  present,  and  probably  not  nn- 
worthy  of  being  transmitted  to  the  future. 

I  have  a  considerable  number  of  these  clever  and  worthy 
gentlemen  in  "the  volame  of  my  brain,"  for  whom  I  have 
QO  space  in  this  book,  as  it  has  already  exceeded  the  dimen- 
aoD8  which  I  bad  originally  designed,  but  in  an  additional 
Tolnme  I  iDt«iid  that  they  shall  be  duly  remembered  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  my  jhumble  ability  and  my  oppor 
tonities  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  their  deserts. 
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Henry  Clews  &  Co., 

13  and  15  Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Opposite  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  ) 
BRANCH  OFFICES.  WITH  PRIVATE  TELEGRAPH  CONNECTION. 

39  IVest  sist  Street,  opposite  Grand  Hotel ; 

26th  Street  and  Broadway  {St.  James  HoUl\  opposite  Delmonico^s  • 
582  Broadway  {Metropolitan  Hotel),  comer  Prince  Street  •       ' 
260  Church  Street,  comer  Franklin  Street  ; 

87  Hudson  Street  {Mercantile  Exchange  Building) ; 
112  Grand  Street,  near  Broadway  ; 

^^Carfi.u^^  /?    w         '^9  ^^'"'''^''^t^^^t^  corner  Sprtlce street; 
Garfield     Building,  cor,  Remsen  and  Court  Sts.,  Brooklyn,  Z.  /  • 
IVall  House,  cor,  Bedford  Ave.  and  So,  jth  St„  Williamsburgh,  L  I. 

^-rX^^r^H^^,':^^^^^'^-^l^f^f^^^»  subje^  to  check  on 
monthly  on  all  daily  balances     CheckJanHH« f>l^il^  and  credited 

funds  on  presentation  at  our  counter  or  th?on^^t^^^^  ^"  ^V^iA  in  current 

tal  National  Bank.    Account  current'  ?endere/minfh^l^^  ^**"^^  ^^  ^^^  Continen- 

^^  Jc,upons,  dividends,  interest.  note71.1.T&^e^'^ected  for  our  dealers  without 
expfn'^!^^  ^°^"8:  business  with  us  can  telegraph  their  orders  and  Instructions  at  our 
mves"S^£^^^'^P~"^P'^y«^-<^^i««^ference  to  all  financial  matters  and  relating  to 

coun'i^e?iS?cSf^omtio'S"^h^o!,^^^^^^^^  interest  paid  over  our 

Private  telegraph  key  3blank Xck  h^t«!?f  prepared  toact  as  transfer  agents. 
All  business  intrusted  to  our  care  wfii  k^^^^  ^^^  ^  hiiOoii  appUcation.        * 

and  in  the  strictest  confidenc^  *  ^^  ^  attended  to  with  promptness  and  fidelity 

invel^m^rlit^^^Cl^i^n^^^^^^  prepared  to  execute  onien,  for 

Our  firm  being  membecBofthe  '  ^"^^sions,  Cotton  and  Petroleum. 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  EXCHANG^ 

NEW  YORK  COFFEE  EXCHANGE, 
CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
^Represented  on  the  COTTON  and  PETROLEUM  EXCHANGES. 

the^eV?o?r^trk^|-LVi-^^^^ 

securities  as  long  as  required  on  maSriSou^^lof«i!^'■''^'  '  ^^'  ^°  ^"7  ^U  such 
interest  to  our  customere .  margin,    our  rule  is  never  to  charge  over  6  per  cent 

ence  thereto.    This  imperatiW  conservative  feature  tL?f^^^  i^^thtnl  adher- 

^-apital,  makes  our  firnias  safe  as  tnvh^arl^?^^^  ^*"'  Present  large 

•^TRUSTED  TO  OUR  CAHB.  ^    ^^  ^"^  ^"^  ^^  ^"»  «ty  FOR  ALL  BUSINESS 
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